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The Witnesses 
By George Lee Burton 


ACE to face with sickness, long and hard ; 
And after that, what cometh? Ah, who knows? 
A box of dust for Mother Dust to guard 
Till Judgment? Or old rounds of joys and woes? 


And if’t be dust and judgment? Hush, my soul, 
No whimpering : surely we have almost won. 
i'll risk what’s done and written on the scroll. 
“ But what,” you ask, “ of those things left undone ?” 


The things undone! Ah, how they stand and stare,— 
Those rows of witnesses with angry eyes! 

To think that shades of things that never were 
Have power to keep us out of Paradise ! 


The love withheld, the kindness not bestowed, 

The unmade peace that hovers now as wrath ; 
The unbelief that bars one out from God,— 

What hosts of slighted promptings Memory hath ! 


Ah, soul, I fear me! How they look askance 
When we would plead their mercy! O thou Son 

Of God, we pray grant life, grant one more chance 
To do the things that we have left undone! 


LouIsvILLE, Ky. 








The Bigness of the Trifling Wrong 

A great deal that is right can be fatally marred 
by a very little that is wrong. It takes only a little 
thing to spoil a big thing. An outing in the finest 
and coolest of country air, with the best of meals, the 
most luxurious of houses, and the most comfortable 
and sleep-inviting of beds, may be ruined by the bark 
of a dog or the hum of a mosquito,—if either one 
keeps faithfully at it through the night. A mere trifle 
like that has changed more than one paradise into an 
inferno. And it takes only a single serious trifle in 
the character of .an otherwise strong, attractive man 
or woman to more than blot out all the attractions 


that might count for so much. It does not pay to 
overlook the little things, in our surroundings or in 
ourselves. It may seem an unfair principle, but it is 
inexorably true, that a little that is bad will more 
than offset a great deal that is good, while a little that 
is good will not offset the large evil. How it does be- 
hoove us to be vigilant against all evil, no matter 


how tiny ! 
a 


Secrets of Sure Achievement 

Real obstacles to success are always put there by 
ourselves. Nothing in a man’s surroundings ever de- 
feats him, if he is in the work that he ought to be 
doing. A pastor-journalist whose work in each of 
his fields is about double that of the ordinary pastor 
or journalist, and whose total output, therefore, would 
seem to be about four times that of the ordinary man, 
yet who never is hurried, and who always has plenty 
of time to welcome callers and interruptions, was 
asked the secret of his large accomplishments. He 
does not admit that he is a hard-worked man ; but, 
when pressed for an answer, he said thoughtfully, «I 
never worry, and I don’t waste a minute.’’ So 
simple that we all knew it before? Yes, but few 
of us practise it ; and we all might do so. The two 
secrets of success go hand in hand. Worry is the 
worst waster of time there is ; and ‘‘nothing worries 
worry worse than work,’’ 


x 
The Doge—and Others 


To-day is not the only day in history when an 
uncompromisingly high standard has been fearlessly 
held up before those in places of power, as their duty 
and obligation. We might not think of looking to 
old Venice for an example in this, but we may well 
do so. The doge of Venice was the supreme judge, 
to whom every one had access. His palace joined 


the Church of St. Mark,—which was his private 
chapel,—and over the door that connected church 
and palace was the following inscription: ‘* Love 
justice, render to all their rights. Let the poor, the 
widow, the ward and the orphan, O Doge! hope in 
thee as their protector. Be gentle to all, Let no 
fear, nor hate, nor love, nor gold bias thee. Thou 
art Doge, but like a flower thou wilt perish and be- 
come dust, and as thy deeds have been, so, after 
death, thy fate will be.’’ Here is good sentiment 
for judges and rulers of to-day, and for private in- 
dividuals as well, The basis of eternal judgment 
suggested in the counsel to the doge agrees pretty 
well with Christ's basis of judgment as recorded in 
the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew. Those who 
live for others will live forever. But no one can live 
thus except in Christ's strength. 


x 
What Determines Our Rights 


There are sharp limitations to every man’s free- 
dom ; for one who is unwilling to recognize this, this 
world is not a good place to live in. ‘The limitations 
to our freedom are largely determined by our neigh- 
bors’ rights. When our rights and his rights interfere, 
our rights must go. To adapt slightly an effective 
sentence that is being quoted by Prohibitionists, ‘« My 
right to swing my arms ends where my neighbor's 
nose begins.’’ And this is true even though arm- 
swinging may be an innocent and healthful exercise. 
We live in a world that is filled with other people, 
and our chief business in the world is to help those 
other people in every possible way. When we once 
fairly recognize this, we shall not even be willing, 
like some folks, to come as close to a neighbor's nose, 
without hitting, as we can ; rather we shall forget all 
about the word ‘‘limitations’’ as bearing on self, and 
reach out eagerly after the limitless opportunity of 
living wholly for others. 
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Golden Sand 


OD loves a brave man, When he picks out men 
to do an important piece of work he seems to 
take those who are clear grit, all the way through. 

Run over the great names in Bible history, —Abraham, 
David, Elijah, John the Baptist, Paul,—and see how 
marked a trait plain bravery was in every one of 
them. 

Chivalry and bravery are the first attributes of a 
Christian life, for they are simply translations of self- 
sacrifice and faith, Young blood naturally loves 
bravery and daring ; we ought to see to it that our 
young people understand that Jesus Christ was the 
bravest man who ever lived, as well as the best. He 
was never terrorized by man or anything that man 
could do. He dared to do his father’s business, —and 
it took daring. No coward can enter the kingdom of 
heaven, for cowardice is a traitor that is certain to 
unbar the gates to the enemies of the soul. 

Near the city of New York is a wonderful highland, 
up which one climbs through a park-like wood, sud- 
denly emerging on a view that is indescribable for its 
grandeur. Straight down lies the little coast town, 
two hundred and fifty feet below you, and out beyond 
stretches the seven miles’ length of Sandy Hook, 
looking like a bas-relief map laid at your feet. You 
stand amid a strange silence ; yet all along the sea- 
front of that long neck of land you can see the giant 
breakers falling in snowy foam like the teeth of some 
my monster seeking to devour the land that resists 

im. 

Now water is a mineral, and one of the heavier 
minerals ;. it is liquid, .but almost incompressible. 
Incomputable millions of tons of this liquid stone are 


hurled daily, yearly, against the land, with crushing 
force. Lashed into rage by the wind, the sea makes 
sport of human masonry, or crushes the iron ships 
that have gone ashore like so many playthings ; even 
the frowning cliff must ultimately yield to the waves. 
But when God said, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed,’’ he drew around the sea a girdle of the one 
thing that can permanently stop its progress : sand. 
Behind that protecting bar the rich loam may lie un- 
disturbed, and the orchards and the grain may grow 
and bear their fruit in safety. 

There is a kind of courage that men familiarly call 
‘*sand,’’ and with very good reason, for it is the 
quality that makes a man able to resist attack. And 
that is what the Christian most surely needs. 

Life is a great sea that continually hurls itself 
against any man who dares to make a stand against 
it. Start out on any good path, and see the never- 
ending waves that try to deter you from attaining 
yourend. Hammering, coaxing, seducing, bluster- 
ing, intimidating, or in a long, deadly, monotonous 
grind : in one way or another the sea of life will beat 
against you, and nothing will enable you to live safely 
through but—sand. 

The lack of this is the secret of the disappointment 
given by so many characters that start with so much 
promise. We may havea dazzling array of talents, 
and an inspiring muster of noble qualities ; but with- 
out the protection of pure bravery these will not 
stand against the battering of life's sea. Good quali- 
ties and fine parts are like the rich loam. on that high- 
land, capable of supporting orchards and grain-fields, 


ke. 
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but not capable of resisting the sea. Many of our 
most pitiable failures come simply from a lack of 
sand, , 

Any good. quality needs backbone to make it 
effective. The little boy who read aloud, ‘‘ Now 
Daniel had an excellent spine in him,’’ when the 
letters spelled ‘* spirit,’’ was not so far from the truth 
after all. All of God's servants need spine. There 
is a massive ruggedness about Christ's forbearance 
and gentleness that claims our highest admiration, 
and beckons us to follow, if we dare. It takes cour- 
age to be patient, and a veritable beach of sand to 
practise obedience. It calls for pure grit to follow 
the thirteenth of First Corinthians ; self-sacrifice for 
the good of others demands the whole of one’s supply 
of bravery. 

The cross of Christ is what has given him his grip 
on humanity, is what draws all men unto him ; 
and the cross was preceded by Gethsemane. Some 
- may see in our Lord’s bloody sweat the evidence of 
weakness ; but some will see more truly that it was the 
gathering together of all the forces of a great soul to 
resist the desperate attack of the powers of evil. How 
have we allowed it to come to pass that the Christian 
profession is ever branded as a sign of weakness, 
when both experience and history show that the 
cross of the unconquered Christ has always been in 
the hands of our bravest pioneers? Pilgrims and 
missionaries have never been soft-handed or chicken- 
hearted. There is an endless fund of inspiration in 
the martial side of the Christian life ; and the best of 
it is that the battle is far from finished. 

There never was a time when the golden sand of 
sheer resistance was so necessary as now. Ours is a 
day of looking forward and laying of plans for the 
advancing of Christ's conquests ; but there never was 
a plan for conquest that amounted to a puff of wind 
unless it had some man with a heart of courage to 
carry it through. 

We talk much of the faith needful for the Christian 
life, but the other side of faith is courage. There is 
grave danger of thinking that faith means quiescence, 
that reliance on God means inaction on our part. 
Faith is a thing of the heart, but in the lives of the 
saints it is translated into hard and dangerous action. 
‘« Put your trust in God, and keep your powder dry,”’ 
is not cynicism, but good Bible teaching. Dry powder 
will not save faithless hearts, and the fear of God will 
not save a coward, 

Sit upon the shore close to the water's edge, and 
let the sand teach you how to resist. It runs out un- 
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derneath the water, and just lies there; and when 
the wave hurls its tons upon it, the sand gives way, 
but makes the water move it. When the water 
rushes furiously landward, the sand goes with it, but 
not quite so fast: and when the wave retreats, the 
sand runs back. but not quite so far. It always 
stands close to its enemy and a little in front of him, 
never lets him strike from a distance, and never 
allows him to make any permanent mark. It never 
runs away, and never melts, and it always separates 
itself from its antagonist and lies ready for another 
attack. Always prepared for a blow, it never gives 
one. 

The man who can stand against the hammering 
grind of life does not do it by bluster, but simply by 
standing his ground. ‘Stand fast therefore and hav- 
ing done all, stand.’’ Life may swing us, but it can- 
not swallow us. It may engulf, but it cannot melt 
us. Like the sand at the ocean's shore, we can be in 
the world but not of it. ° 

The conquering quality is not an inborn gift that 
only a few may have ; it is one of the first effects of a 
genuine faith, It is not only the gift of the strong ; 
it is heaven's enduement upon the weak, if. they will 
seek it. fe 

The most lovely and promising gifts will rot and 
decay under the blows of time and temptation unless 
the owner is defended by the golden sand of a cour- 
ageous faith. With it you can safely face the thun- 
derous impact of the flying years ; and, though they 
may blow wrinkles in your face and the color from 
your hair, they cannot devour you. Misfortune like 
a seething breaker may overwhelm you, sweeping 
away lands, houses, silver and jewels; yet protected 
by this golden band you will stand unmoved though 
wounded. Misunderstanding may overflow you, and 
abuse and railing, slander and lies ; deserted by 
friends and jeered by enemies the true follower of 
the brave Jesus answers not a word, but stands. 

When Christianity covers this: earth it will be 
because it has the fighting quality to win and 
hold its ground. If you ever conquer -your life's 
duties and opportunities it will be because you 
could not be discouraged or frightened into ceasing 
your struggle. 

God loves a brave man. He is looking for them 
for teachers, and for preachers, and for all other offices 
and positions in this world. God can make. men 
brave. Every heart that is filled with the Spirit is 
filled with courage ; for God’s spirit is not afraid of 
evil or anything that evil can do, 





Need We Ever Further Wrong-Doing ? 

It is comparatively easy to decline to have any- 
thing to do directly with what we count open sin. It 
is not so easy to keep clear of all indirect responsi- 


bility for such sin. Therefore the Devil often makes 
his appeals in this more difficult and confusing line, — 
and often trips us up. A conscientious Christian 
farmer in Pennsylvania has a problem of this sort to 
settle, and comes to The Sunday School Times for its 
consideration. He writes : 


For nearly twenty-five years the articles in the Times have 
been more than helpful to me. Now I want some more help. 
There are many things that come up which are easily settled 
so far as one’s self is concerned,—easily settled by giving the 
benefit to the doubt; but I cannot settle all points for others 
in the same way. 

I am part owner of, and have control of, pees in town 
which is desirable and desired for bill-board purposes. Ina 
contract just expiring it is stipulated that no objectionable 
signs shall be posted on it,—drink business, or anything simi- 
lar to the ballet. Of course in small towns there are theaters 
which are far from first-class, and circuses and all that sort of 
entertainment common to the country towns. It is true that 
I am helping to advertise shows which I would not attend, but 
I would not insist on my standard for all the people. The 
shows are, as far as I know, just the orditiary run,—for reve- 
nue only. I would like light on the subject from the stand- 
point of helping it on or not. 


Must this man help on the theater and other pcr- 
formances of which he personally disapproves, and 
which he will not attend ? That is the blunt question, 
and there would seem to be only one answer to it: a 
flatno. He would not rent the side walls of his resi- 
dence for the posting of play-bills ; why should he 
rent for such purposes any property that he owns, in 
whole or in part? In declining to do so, he is not 
insisting that no one in his town shall attend those 
shows, but he is insisting that neither he nor his 
property shall be used to urge people to attend. If 





he finds that those who are part owners, with himself, 
of the property desired for bill-board purposes feel 
that he has no right to prevent their making money in 
this way, it oughf to be possible either for him to sell 
out or for them to sell out. But surely no self-respect- 
ing man can tolerate being forced to advertise that 
which he personally counts an evil. 


. a 
That Church Fair Principle 


In spite of the very full discussion of the church 
fair question in these columns, and the stating and 
restating of the principle involved, some of the letters 
that still come to the Editor show that their writers 
have not grasped the simple root of the matter.. The 
Editor therefore welcomes the opportunity offered in 
the following good letter from a New York state pastor 
to suggest again the principle that may safely be ap- 
plied to every variation of this constantly puzzling 
problem. The pastor writes : 


I have been much interested from time to time in your 
Notes on Open Letters, and especially with reference to 
our discussion of the matter of having socials, suppers, 
ectures, etc., for money-raising purposes. 

I have myself stood out against this practise, and have some- 
times wondered if I have carried the matter farther than the 
principle would warrant. Will you please tell me what you 
think, through the columns of your valuable paper ? 

For instance, I have been urged to have lectures, suppers, 
etc., and take a free-will offering. Does not this break the 
principle of scriptural giving ? 

An annual conference provides a lecture as a part of the 
conference proceedings, and charges admission, the proceeds 
to go in part at least to pay the regular expenses of the con- 
ference. A bishop advertises that he will lecture during one 
evening of each conference he holds, at one dollar per ticket, 
and will devote the ‘proceeds to the Worn-out Preachers’ En- 
dowment Fund.: Are both these instances of breaking the 
principle in question? Or do you think this is carrying the 
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matter too far,—farther than the principle of scriptural giv- 
ing will warrant? 


hat would you say of the following? An excursion is con- 


ducted by a Sunday-school, articles of food are put on sale ' 


presumedly to provide for the necessities of the occasion, really 
to put a little money in the Sunday-school treasury. 

believe we — to have socials and lectures, and am 
perfectly free to take an offering to pay the expenses of the 
speaker or the occasion, but my convictions have always been 
my doing such things to make money for church purpos 
of any-sort. Of course, I have run up against criticism on that 
account, but that should not and has not mattered. I am 
willing to suffer for the truth, but I do not care to make my- 
self or anybody else any unnecessary suffering. I will stand 
for a principle every time, but do not pers to get ditched 
in some mere controversy that will avail nothing. 


This minister is right in his stand and right in his 
principle. The ‘‘ controversy,’’ if controversy it must 
be, is availing mightily in some quarters, as readers 
of The Sunday School Times will see when they have 
the testimony that will be published here a few months 


hence as to how churches have raised tens of thou- 


sands of dollars without resorting to the unworthiness 
of the commercialism that poses as giving. 

The single principle in the matter is this : God has 
made it unmistakably plain in Scripture that he 
wants the expenses of his business met by outright 
giving. When we give, we-get nothing back. When 
we get anything back, we are not giving. Therefore 
any method of raising money for the Lord that offers, 
as an inducement to the one whose money is wanted, 
an immediate return of any sort, whether it be a sand- 
wich or ice cream or any other form of merchandise, 
or a concert or a lecture or a sermon, breaks with the 
scriptural plan. That is what The Sunday School 
Times means by the phrase ‘‘lowering morals by 
raising money.”’ 

It is perfectly proper for any one to take of his 
handiwork or possessions, sell it, and give the money 
to the Lord. But he must not tell the purchaser that 
the money is going to the Lord, and thus seek to in- 
fluence the purchaser to buy. For that demoralizes 
the purchaser into thinking that he is helping the 
Lord’s cause when he is in reality only helping him- 
self. Let buying be buying, uninfluenced by any 
knowledge of what is to be done with the money ; let 
giving be giving, without any semblance of return ex- 
cept the consciousness of duty done; and God and 
man will both be honored. 


Pt 


When Does a Christian 
Become Immortal? 

There are some passages in the Bible that are so 
explicit that there is little room for doubt as to their 
meaning by any one who accepts the Bible at all. 
Thus there is no difficulty in referring to such a pass- 
age a Massachusetts reader who wants to know whether 
immortality is a part of this present life or not. He 
writes : 


Can you give me any light on the following: are our souls 
immortal in their present state? At the expiration of life do 
our souls ascend to their Maker, or do they expire with the 
body? A friend of mine declares that our souls must die with 
the. body. Kindly give your understanding, with Scripture 
references, 


The. Saviour answered that question unmistaka- 
bly. ‘‘Hethat heareth my word, and believeth him 
that sent me, Aazf eternal life, and cometh not into 
judgment, but Aath passed out of death into life.’’ 
Eternal life, therefore, is the immediate, present pos- 
session of those who commit themselves to the Saviour 
as the Son of God ; already the possibility of death to 
their spirits has been put into the past ; and they are 
exempt even from the coming judgment that deter- 
mines eternal life and death. 


ae 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR God and King, we ask thee for sound judgment and 
skill in the tasks of thy Kingdom, that we may not dis- 
credit thee and mar thy work by foolish deeds, blunder- 

ing efforts, and wasted opportunity. ... Even more than for 
sound ———. do we ask for swift and right instincts, for the 
constant illumination of thy Spirit, for the immediate and un- 
erring vision of thee, lest thy providence be calling us to work 
in one place or way, while we squander earnest efforts else- 
where or otherwise. Of what use are our most wisely shaped 
endeavors, if these fall outside the currents of thy providence 
at the moment? Show us the precise persons we are sent to 
reach for thee, the precise advances in Christian work and 
method thou now desirest at our hands.... Keep us from 
fumbling with other men’s jobs, from stumbling after merely 
any good task that may strike our fancy regardless of our own 
specific call thereto... . We want to be busy about just the 
things thou dost appoint us to, moment by moment; and to 
work at these in thy ways rather than in any strength of our 
own wisdom. Make us ready to do things simply, and to do 
little things ; to carry thy very self with us as our law, rather 
than our. own notions and opinions.... Keep us from the 
waste of misplaced skill and misdirected energy. Guide us by 
thy Spirit, Lord. 
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Jottings from an Eastern Journey: VI. Galilee 


‘By Julie M. Lippmann 


—— 





Gratefully inscribed to her who 
made the journey possible 





EAVING Jenin, we faced direct toward the Gilboa 
mountains. We were to spend the night at 
Zer'on, the ancient Jezreel, ‘‘a town of Issa- 

char,’’ which, it will be remembered, was near the 
spot where Saul waged mighty war upon the princes 
of the Philistines. It was here Saul fell; and his 
servant David, learning of his end, mourned : 


‘¢ Ye mountains of Gilboa, 
Let there be no dew nor rain upon you, neither fields of 
offerings.’’ 


On the new highway from Jenin to Nazareth, which 
was building last spring (1907), we noticed men and 
women working with apparently no discrimination in 
favor of the weaker sex. Certain of the laborers 
seemed inclined to raise a laugh at our expense as we 
passed, but we found that here, as in all other in- 

stances throughout our journey, there was no indication 
of ill-nature that did not give way at once when we 
resorted to the soft answer that turneth away wrath. 

‘* Ma’ as-salameh /*’ (** Peace be with you’’) in- 
variably elicited the response: ‘‘ Aah yiselimak /"’ 
(‘God grant that it go well with you!’’) or some 
other gentle rejoinder. 

And so we fared. on, past the Pool of Gideon (a 
most romantic spot, where cattle were picturesquely 
drinking), through the great plain ‘of 'Jezreel, by Nain 
and in sight of Endor, to the foot of Mt. Tabor, where 
our tents-were pitched for the night. It is a smart 
climb to the summit of Tabor, but once there the 
view in all directions is superb. 

It seemed peculiarly fitting and sweet to spend 
Sunday in Nazareth, and Saturday evening found us 
on our way over desolate heights (where herds of 
camels were grazing) toward the little town in which 
the Saviour’s boyhood was -passed, and where later 
he taught in the synagogue. It impressed us very 
delightfully as we drew near. The April sunlight, 
clear and vivid, brought out with sparkling effect 
the whiteness of its walls and dwellings, and, in 
sharp contrast, the greenness of the fig, almond, and 
cypress-trees that clustered upon its encircling hills. 

As it happened, no English service was held in the 
Christian church that Sunday morning, but as we had 
walked a long distance in the extreme heat the care- 
taker compassionately opened the pretty building to 
us, and we worshiped there ‘‘ without benefit of 
clergy.”’ 

Weeks before, in Zammarin, we had seen some 
little Jewish lads threading their way slowly, book in 
hand, from the stirring village to the calm and quiet 
of the open fields, and we had asked them what they 
were studying. They were studying the Scriptures, 
memorizing the Hebrew text. And now it was 
not difficult to. behold in imagination that other 
little lad who ‘‘grew and waxed strong in spirit’’ 
among these very hills, ‘‘ increasing 
in stature and in favor with God 
and man,’’ and who probably had 
often slipped away from the clamor 
and confusion of the little town to 
the peace and silence of the open 
spaces, 


** still eloquent as God, 
Where sun and winds meet mildly, 
And simple daisies nod.’’ 


No doubt he heard the gentle 
whispering of the grain in the green 
meadows, just as we did; saw from 
the hilltop above the town the great 
sweep of country from Hermon to 
Mt. Carmel (one of the finest views 
in all Galilee), and felt the majesty 
of the cool, starlit nights that, in 
spring at least, close very softly down 
upon the land of Canaan with a 
calming touch that is a benedicfion. - 

We were mich interested in the 
Edinburgh Medical Mission at Naza- 
reth which has been struggling aleng 
valiantly under the most adverse 
of conditions for many years. The 
Society has now secured a large 
piece of land in a good position, and 
a suitable hospital building will sesn 
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be erected, so that the worst obstacles in the way of 
the work's progress will presently be removed. Think 
of carrying on a great work of this kind in a building 
innocent of plumbing, where every drop of water has 
to be lugged up by hand from a not too-adjacent well. 

The dispensary’s spotlessly clean wards were presided 
over by a Scottish nurse of most prepossessing appear- 
ance, and two capable native assistants. In one of the 
beds was a Muhammadan girl, beautiful and rich, who 
could neither read nor write. It is very difficult and 
often impossible to persuade the patients to undress and 
go properly to bed. At home they never undress, pre- 
ferring to sleep on the floor or ground just as they 
core in from their day's work. The hospital provides 
medicine and treatment free to those who cannot pay, 
and these patients bringing their own food (such as it 
is),, lying on straw mattresses upon the boards. 

Little by little, however, all this is being changed, 
for up on the cypress-crested hill overlooking Naza- 
reth-town is the English Female Education Society's 
institution for orphan girls, and the result of its train- 
ing is even now beginning to be apparent in more 
directions than one. 

From the Virgin's Fountain our way took us past 
El-Meshed, anciently called Gath-Hephir, and sup- 
posedly the birthplace of Jonah the prophet, to Kafr- 
Kenna, or the Cana of the Bible. 

We dismounted here and visited a little mission 
school presided over by a native teacher, where the 
dear, dusky-skinned youngsters sang ‘‘ Jesus loves 
me'’ and other hymns as sweetly as if their complex- 
ions had been of a fairer hue by virtue of bath as well 
as birth, And, being in Cana of Galilee, we recalled 
John’s account of the marriage-feast and the miracle 
of the turning of water into wine. 


Damascus: ‘‘ the street that is called Straight ”’ 








We were, perhaps, not more than two hours from 
Tiberias when it was suggested that some of us strike 
across the deep-plowed fields to the rocky hill beyond, 
commonly considered the Mount of Beatitudes, now 
called the Horns of Hattin. So it was well on toward 
sunset when we descended the winding path leading 
into Tiberias, and found our tents up and awaiting us 
to the south of the town on the bank of the lovely 
Lake of Gennesaret. Such an evening! The water 
quite calm and untroubled, reflecting a thousand hues, 
as of mother-of-pearl ; the wonderful atmosphere, so 
soft that its touch was like a caress; the blue hills on 
near and further shore encircled each, with a lumi- 
nous azure that hung like a nimbus above its brow ; 
the twilight ‘‘like unto a stone most precious, as it 
were a jasper stone, clear as crystal.’’ 

Next morning we spent some time in the hospital 
of the Scottish Medical Mission, whose chief has been 
at his post for almost a quarter of a century. With 
one native assistant he carries on the work (much of 
which is surgical) in masterly fashion. In the men's 
ward (where, we noticed, the ceiling was not finished 
off, the rafters and rough beams being exposed) some 
barn-swallows had built their nests, and the birds 
were flying about in a way that would highly scandal- 
ize cur fastidious hospital patients at home. But the 
poor Jewish and Muhammadan sufferers here did not 
seem to mind, and out of their dire poverty pay into 
the hospital what pittance they can, which is enough 
to defray half the running expenses of the institution. 

I think our boat (a heavy native sail-boat, carrying 
us to Capernaum) was the only one to be seen on the 
waters that morning, and the time is past when the 
Sea of Galilee can make claim to being the scene of 
an active industry and brisk navigation. 

The Franciscans own the ruins at Capernaum, and 
a genial friar, or prior (a German, from a brotherhood 
at Bonn), took us about and showed us the wonderful 
fragments of Corinthian capitals and columns, beau- 
tifully ornamented cornices, and blocks of a white, 
marble-like stone, which must once have formed part of 
a splendid ancient edifice—perhaps the very synagogue 
built by the centurion of whom Jesus said, ‘‘I have 
not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.’’ 

But Capernaum itself, once ‘‘ exalted unto heaven,"’ 
is now ‘* brought down’’ indeed. Nothing remains 
of it but desolation and ruin. And Bethsaida, the 
city of Andrew and Peter and of Philip, to which we 
went from Capernaum, is no better—is itself a ‘‘ des- 
ert place’’ from which we gladly turned to the more 
cheerful, sheltered spot beside the water's brink 
where our luncheon station was, 

Our camp for the night lay still farther to the 
north, and again the evening fell with prismatic color 
and ineffable peace on water ‘and land and sky, and 
we sat for long and long by the edge of the sea watch- 
ing the gentle coming of the night 
and thinking ‘‘ long, long thoughts."’ 

The occupations of the Bed’ween 
in the neighborhood of Lake Huleh 
—the Waters of Merom—are chiefly 
hunting, fishing, and cattle-breed- 
ing, and on our way toward Banias, 
or Czsarea Philippi, we passed 
herds of shaggy buffaloes grazing 
in the swampy valley. Long-legged 
‘‘Abis,’’ or pelicans, picked their 
way daintily among the marshy 
meadows, and wild ducks flew over 
our heads with curious, hoarse crics 
of warning to their mates. 

The Bed’ween tents are, for the 
most part, made of a sort of matting 
or of buffalo hide, and in one of 
these spacious abodes we got a 
glimpse of a happy domestic ‘* in- 
terior,’’ which is probably charac- 
teristic enough : a buffalo cow in an 
attitude of repose, and over her a 
baby, in a hanging cradle or sling, 
suspended from the roof of the tent. 

‘All day we rode through soggy 
marshes, a Bed’wy afoot guiding us 
in the trackless waste ; but by late 
afternoon we had gained solid 
ground, were climbing a steep moun- 
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tain-side from which the view was glorious, and were ° 


following a mere thread of a trail overhanging a ravine, 
with far below the Derdara rushing frothing and foam- 
ing to lose itself in the Hfileh waters. 

We camped that night at Tell-el-Kadi,—the ancient 
Dan of the Scriptures, a place twice conquered, —the 
northern frontier town of the Israelitish kingdom, now 
deserted and solitary enough. Our Sunday was spent 
at Banias, a spot most beautifully and romantically 
situated. Here Herod the Great raised a temple in 
honor of Augustus, and Philip the Tetrarch, Herod's 
son, gave it the name whose echo still clings to it. 
It is supposed that this point was the most northerly 
that Christ visited, and it was here, they say, he healed 
the daughter of the Syro-Phcenician woman. 

But now, our time growing short, we hastened on 
by way of Mejdel-esh-Shems (a little Druse village 
built in terraces on a hill) and El-Katana (a Turkish 
telegraph station) to Damascus, the largest town in 
Syria. Damascus, the city of ancient splendor and 
might ; the scene of innumerable conflicts, from the 
time of Solomon on to our own century ; Damascus, 
toward which Paul was traveling when the light from 
heaven shined upon him, and he heard the Saviour's 
voice, so that ‘‘straightway in the synagogues he pro- 
claimed Jesus,’’ and became one of the mightiest 
apostles of the Son of God, 

One may thread one’s way up and down ‘‘ the street 
that is called Straight,’’ and, I fancy, meet many of 
the old customs and characteristics of the place, but 
Damascus is responding to the peremptory call of 
modernity, like all the rest. The trolley-car clangs its 
way merrily along historic ways. 

One could hardly be in Damascus and miss Ba’ al- 
bec, but in order to include it we were compelled to 
make time by abandoning our horses for the day and 
taking to the prosaic railway. Nothing can dim the 
impression of Ba’ albec, with its well-preserved, ex- 
quisite little temple of Venus ; the wonderful Peristyle, 
perfect proportions and bewilderingly lovely decora- 
tions of its temple of Bacchus ; and the rows of stately 
columns of its temple of the sun. There is a charming 
avenue of great overarching trees at Ba’ albec, as shady 
and sun-flecked as any in New England, and from the 
height of the forecourt of the Propylza a view that it 
would be difficult to match for beauty anywhere. 

The British Syrian Mission has a girls’ school in 
the village, but we were unable to visit it, repairing 
our neglect by giving double time and attention to the 
capital work being done under our own Presbyterian 
Mission at Sahleh. We also went out of our way to 
inspect the flourishing school for young men at Sik- 
el-Gharb, beyond Aleih. 

And so we arrived at Beyrout, nestling picturesqely 
on the south side of St. George's Bay, between the 
heights of Ras Beyrout and St. Dimitri. 

Our road took us over the mountain passes of Leb- 
anon, where superb views unfolded before us at every 
turn, and when, at last, we entered the town, we 
found it fairly abloom with all manner of blossoming 
things,—lilacs, crocuses, and cyclamen, mulberry 
and fig-trees, hawthorne and sweet-briar. 

The American Presbyterian Mission has been labor- 
ing in Syria since about 1820, and ‘‘it aims at elevating 
the people not only to be religious, but also by scientific 
training, and men like Eli Smith, Van Dyck, and 
Thomson have rendered eminent service mthis lat- 
ter field. The total number of schools of the Ameri- 
can Mission is 111, with over 5,550 pupils of both 
sexes. There are 106 mission stations, and the col- 
lege (at Beyrout) had 736 students in 1905."’ 

It is difficult to speak without enthusiasm of work 
so thoroughly excellent and far-reaching in its splen- 
did result as this, And yet why should one not speak 
with enthusiasm of that which only enthusiasm has 
been able to effect? Emerson says that nothing great 
was ever achieved without enthusiasm, and as I| think 
back over the long history of the Holy Land in which 
‘¢that secret and harmonious spirit has achieved so 
much,’’ I feel lifted ‘‘into the very ideal presence 
whence these works have really originated,’’ and am 
indeed ‘left in a state of musing.’’ 


(THE Enp) 
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While There Is Time 
By Joseph A Torrey 


EARN wisdom in thy youth, 
Nor longer wait. 
For know that Hell is truth 
Seen but too late! 


MANCHESTER, Mass, 
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The Cricket on and off the Hearth 
By Charles McIlvaine 


HE cricket is better known to us by the pretty 
stories and things written about it than it is 
from actual acquaintance. We have learned to 

think that the cricket represents happiness, good 
humor. ‘‘As merry as a cricket,’’ means that some- 
body is having a good time. The prettiest, most 
touching story Charles Dickens wrote is— ‘‘ The 
Cricket on the Hearth.’’ Certainly the chirp of the 
cricket is a cheerful one, and any one who can sit in 
the evening quietly listening to it, feels good humored, 
peaceful, and at rest. 

In the lodge I built in the West Virginia mountains, 
on the beautiful Elk River, I placed a great open stone 
fireplace that held firewood four feet long. Not long 
after the first fire was made on the wide stone hearth, 
a jolly, fat, perfectly-at-home cricket came out upon 
the hearth and set up his cheerful song. He was 
most heartily welcomed. Every evening he took the 
same stand and fiddled away merrily. The mountain 
servant girl wanted to kill him. I forbade it. The 
next spring I was shown that my best clothes were 
eaten in holes, ruined, a hundred dollars. worth of 
them. I! thought that cricket had been too merry at 
my expense. I did not allow the cricket to be killed, 
because of the pleasure it had given, but the mountain 
girl chased it out the door with a broom, and told it 
to go work for a living. I 
do not think it was the same 
cricket, but all crickets look 
very much alike after they 
have eaten one's best clothes. 
Crickets are destructive when 
they get a chance. 

Crickets’ belong to the 
same order as cockroaches, 
grasshoppers, locusts, the 
praying mantis. The order 
is named Or-thop/-tera, 


They differ from both fami- 
lies” of grasshoppers (the 
» short-horned grasshoppers 
or true locusts, and the long- 
hornec grasshoppers). The 
covers of their wings are flat above, and bent to fit 
down over their sides like a box cover. . Grasshoppers’ 
wings meet over the top of the body like a roof peak. 
The long feelers—antennae—of the cricket are thin, 
many-jointed, and wonderfully made. The ovipositor 
(egg depositor) which you might think is the cricket's 
tail, if you were not told that it is with this that the 
cricket makes a place to put each egg in, and lays its 
eggs through it, is spear-shaped ; in other families, 
grasshoppers, etc., it is sword-shaped. 

Crickets do not really chirp or sing. They fiddle. 
It would be better to say they scrape, but that would 
take all poetry away from the cricket. Only the male 
cricket fiddles, On.the inside of one of his wing cov- 
ers is a hard scraper, on the inside of the other is 
what looks like a round file set in the wing, with 
very fine teeth, The teeth can be seen under a 
magnifying glass. When Mr. Cricket wishes to call 
Mrs. Cricket, he raises his wing covers above his 
back until the scraper touches the file, moves them 
rapidly backward and forward, scrapes his scraper, 
and makes the noise we call the song of the cricket. 
The way to see a cricket fiddle, when you hear one 
chirping, is to walk toward it while it is fiddling, stop 
when it stops, go on when it goes on. You can in this 
way get close enough to see. At night, take a lan- 
tern. Crickets do not object to lanterns. 

There are not many species of crickets. There are 
three parties of them, called groups. These-are the 
mole crickets, the true crickets, the tree crickets. 

The mole crickets dig holes in the ground, where 
they live on the tender roots of plants, and often do 
great damage ; for all crickets. have big appetites and 
big places to fill. The two legs and front feet of a 
mole cricket are made for digging; they are short, 
strong ; the hand or claw part is flat, broad, sharp- 
clawed, like a ground mole’s. The body is long, the 
hind legs are not made for prize winning at jumping. 
Often, when you have lifted a flat stone or turned over 
a board which has rested on the ground for a good 
while, you have seen a mole cricket, looking very 
much surprised, and no doubt wondering at the 
strange-looking storm, with face and hands and clothes 





File on fiddle of male cricket. 


which: means straight wing. | 
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for clouds, which took the roof from his or her 
home. 

The true crickets sometimes dig homes in the ground 
for themselves ; they must have.some place to live. 
If they did not, the birds, ground-hogs, toads, snakes, 
would find and eat all of them. Our cricket on the 
hearth belongs to this group. The true crickets prefer 
plants to eat, but they will take whatever comes 
handiest. 

The true crickets prefer the ground to lay their 
eggs in. Mrs. Cricket selects a place, and in the 
autumn laysthem. They hatch when the ground gets 
moist and warm in the next summer. The eggs hatch 
out little crickets, very much like their parents, But, 
like ourselves, they grow by eating. The mother 
crickets do not take care of them. 

The tree crickets are strikingly different in shape 
and color from their field and house cousins, They 
are a delicate whitish-green. One species you will 
often see is called 
‘* Oe-can’-thus niv- 
eus’’ (niveus means 
white), If crickets 
dressed as girls dress 
to go to picnics, we 
might fancy that the 
tree cricket had put 
on its daintiest, airiest dress, and intended to look its 
best. Its wings are lomg. The purest glass could 
not be made into anything half so thin, shining, 
exquisite, as the tree cricket's wings. Its fiddling is 
musical and in regular time, like the movement of an 
orchestra. When great numbers join in their even- 
ing concert from the trees, bushes, 
tall grass, ‘it reminds me of the 
shuttle tossed back and forth in a 
loom—the sound one hears when 
weaving machines are going in cloth 
factories. _ But this is my fancy. 
Many writers grow poetic over it, 
and very properly. 

The tree crickets lay their eggs 
in the pithy branches of plants. 
The raspberry and grape suffer 
greatly from the holes made by the 
ovipositor, and the hatching of eggs 
within them. 

‘In the three great groups of crick- 
ets there are many species, differing 
in shape, color, andsize. It is easy 
to tell to which group any one you 
find belongs. I expected to tell 
about grasshoppers, katydids, and 
others of the crickets’ cousins, but 
I have not yet told nearly all there is to tell about 
crickets. The cricket on the hearth being a mem- 
ber of the family, had a right to be told of first, 
and not to be mentioned with such outsiders as grass- 
hoppers, 

CAMBRIDGE, Mp, 





The cricket on the hearth. 


The Mole Cricket. 
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What Was It ? 


(A quaint bit of verse from long ago, author unknown, 
sent by the Rev, A. E. Harris, of Newark, N. J.) 


HERE was a creature formed by God, 
Which did show forth its power ; 

It ne’er for sinners did lament, 

Or name of Christian bore: 
The law it never understood, 

Nor did the gospel know ; 
Yet did a miracle which God 

Commanded him to do. 


He ne’er for sinners did lament, 
Yet, moved by power divine, 

Against a man of God was sent 
To punish him for crime. 

He had no hope of future bliss, 
Nor feared his Maker’s rod, 

Yet did contain a living soul 
That panted after God. 


Although our gréat Creator’s will 
He never once transgressed, 

He shall no place in glory fill 
Amongst the saints in rest. 

Now near the world, from age to age 
In history profane, 

No record but the sacred page 
This wonder will explain. 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Getting Started in Class 


WANT to tell you parts of three little stories, all 

] true, and see if you can finish any of them for 

me where I leave them unfinished. The first is 
about the famous old preacher, John Wesley, who 
lived two hundred years ago. (Tell the incident of 
the first Illustration Round-Table paragraph, and 
stop after ‘‘B”’s refusal, the next morning, to ask 
Wesley’s pardon.) What do you think Wesley said, 
and how did the quarrel come out ? 

The second is about George Washington and a 
Baptist minister (second Round-Table paragraph; 
tell the incident up to the _, expression of re- 

ret that he could not pardon Miller's friend). What 
o you think Miller said to that ? 
he third is about two men who owned cattle (fourth 
Round-Table paragraph; stop after Mr. B. has sent 
for his cattle, with the money to pay the fine), What 
message do you think Mr. A. sent back ? 

After letting the pupils make their guesses at the 
endings of these stories, and after finally telling them 
what a gore in each case, ask them frankly what 
they think of Wesley, and Peter Miller, and Mr. A. 
Were they ‘‘softies,” or not ? Were they big men, 
or little? Why? (Notice what Mr. Foster says in 
his first paragraph about revenge and dwarfs.) Did 
they gain or lose by what they did? How? 

low let’s see how David acted under such circum- 
stances, and what we think of him for doing what he 
did. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


You have the opportunity to use as exciting a lot 
of narrative this week as there is in the Bible. You 
can do this by using the six chapters recommended 
for reading and study,—1 Samuel 21 to 26 inclusive. 
Read them over at home until you can tell their 
story rapidly and vividly to the class. A spirited 
summary that may help you is found in Mr. Ridg- 
way’s first paragraph. Show the accuracy of David's 
‘‘partridge” figure py. describing the tricks of that 
bird as given in Dr. Mackie’s last paragraph. 

Why did David do as he did, when he had Saul in 
his power? Let this question be freely discussed by 
the class. There were perhaps two reasons. One 
was David's strict, loyal reverence for God’s repre- 
sentative, an anointed king. This shows in verse 9; 
and his upbraiding of Abner was on the ground that 
Abner had failed in a prime duty, that of safeguard- 
ing the Lord’s anointed (vs. 15, 16). David showed 
reverence and respect for a man who was fast pe- 
coming a moral wreck, not because of what the man 
was, but because of the position of trust that he occu- 
pied. Is there a lesson in that for Americans to-day, 
who are so ready to scoff at, make fun of, or openly 
disregard, any man in a position of authority whom 
they do not happen to approve of personally? It isa 
healthy thing, and a simple duty, to honor the office 
even when we do not honor the man that fills it. 

But there was, perhaps, another reason for David's 
action. Saul had bitterly wronged him. David 
wanted to get rid of that wrong. So he proposed to 
do it by algebra. (Here use Mr. Foster's clever 
working out of the problem,—fourth paragraph.) 

It may not always be possible to like our enemies, 
but it is always possible to love them, whether we 
like them or not. To love them is to put their inter- 
ests ahead of our own. That was what David did 
for Saul. But when we do this, our own interests 
never suffer,—and David's did not. 

When a great university president died, a few 
years ago, one who knew him well said of him, in 
these columns, ‘‘ to injure him was to insure generous 
treatment.” Can people say this of you? If not, 
why not set out to make them sayit? Try it fora 
while, anyway, and see how you like the result. For 
the month of September, say, suppose you take 
every chance you get to be overwhelmingly gener- 
ous, on a big, recklessly unselfish scale, to every one 
who does anything of any sort toward you that is 
mean or unkind. Then, if it works well, don’t try to 
break yourself of the habit. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 


Don’t let the class make the mistake of thinking that it 
was easy for David to do the right thing here because he 
knew that he was going to be king. He did not know it. 
Samuel had never told him so. God had never told him. 
What Jonathan had said about it was only one man’s opinion. 
There was as much uncertainty about it as there is about 
any future and hoped-for event. 

Don’t get even with your enemy by getting down to his 
level (Howard). 
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AUGUST 30. DAVID SPARES SAUL’S LIFE 


I Samuel 26. (Read chaps, 21-25.) Commit verse 21 
Golden Text: Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you.—Luke 6 : 27 


17 And Saul knew David's voice, and said, Is this thy voice, 
my son David? And David said, It is my voice, my lord, O 
king. 18 And he said, Wherefore doth my lord pursue after 
his servant? for what have I done? or what evil is in my 
hand? 19 Now therefore, I pray thee, let my lord the king 
hear the words of his servant. If it be Jehovah that hath 
stirred thee up against me, let him ! accept an offering : but 
if it be the children of men, cursed be they before Jehovah ; for 
they have driven me out this day that I should not ? cleave unto 
the inheritance of Jehovah, saying, Go, serve other gods. 20 
Now therefore, let not my blood fall to the earth away from 
the presence of Jehovah : for the king of Israel is come out to 
seek a flea, as when one doth hunt a partridge in the moun- 
tains. 

21 Then said Saul, I have sinned : return, my son David ; 
for I will no more do thee harm, because my life was precious 
in thine eyes this day: behold, I have played the fool, and 
have erred exceedingly. 22 And David answered and said, 
Behold 8 the spear, Fe) king ! let then one of the young men 
come over and fetch it. 23 And Jehovah will render to every 
man his righteousness and his faithfulness ; forasmuch as Je- 
hovah delivered thee into my hand to-day, and I would not 
pee forth my hand against Jehovah's anointed. 24 And, be- 

old, as thy life was much set by this day in mine eyes, so let 
my life be much set by in the eyes of Jehovah, and let him 
deliver me out of all tribulation. 25 Then Saul said to David, 
Blessed be thou, my son David : thou shalt both do mightily, 
and shalt surely prevail. So David went his way, and Saul 
returned to his place. 


1 Heb. smell. 2 Or, have no share in 


3 Another reading is, the 
king's spear. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 
All greatness in the world ts first in the heart. 
There can be no consecration where concett reigns. 
Phy fights against himself who seeks to forestall 
od. 


Often the first lesson in working for God is just 
watting. 


You can never love an enemy so long as you, are 
afraid of him. 

There ts nothing to admire in the life incapable 
of admiration. 


Every one may be measured by his capacity to see 
worth tm others. 


The hardest thing in this world is to forgive the 
man you have wronged, 


The main advantage belongs to him who refuses 
to take a mean advantage. 


There ts always posstbility of heights of goodness 
in any heart that can bend in humble confession. 








David's last glimpse of Saul was of Saul at his best 
(Beecher, on vs. 21, 25). 

Why the cruse of water at hand ? (Mackie, 1.) 

Striking cases of the missionary’s returning good for evil 
(Pierson, 2 and 3). 

Why Saul could not play the fool (Ridgway, 3). 

The way to a throne is always full of hardship (Ridg- 
way, 4). 

The danger of a double-barreled kick (Foster, 5). 

David’s outlaw experiences summarized and weighed 
(Sanders, Section I). 

The advantages of being driven into a tight corner 
(Gordon, 3-7). 

Every wrong done you, every temptation to meet, is a 
chance for your victory (Gordon, 10-12). 


—— 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


LACE.—‘' In the hill country of Hachilah, which 
is before Jeshimon”’ (v. 1). Somewhere among 
the inaccessible mountains and gorges on the 

western slope of the Dead Sea. 

Time.—After the incident of the last lesson, David's 
flight to Nob, and then to and from King Achish, his 

athering his company at Adullam, his rescue of 
Keilah, his sparing of Saul in the cave, and the 
respite that followed (1 Sam. 26 : 21-25), were events 
that took time. The incident of the lesson followed 
these, and it occurred more than a year and a half 
before David, at thirty years of age, became king 
(rt Sam. 27: 2; 2Sam. 5:4). Say 1065 B.C. (1014 
B. C., Assyrian). 

Persons.—Saul and David and their associates. 
Saul has recently divided his energies between his 
attempts to capture David, his butchering or op- 
pressing the priests and the other friends of David, 
and his defense of the kingdom against the Philis- 
tines. Morally he is a wreck, yet with certain 
flashes of greatness of character still remaining (1 
Sam. 24: 16-22; 26: 21-25). David has become the 
chief of a band of six hundred outlaws. Included 
among them, however, are many of the best men of 
Israel, driven out by the suspicions and oppressions 
of Saul. They have conducted themselves in such a 
way that they are a protection, and not a terror, to 
the regions they frequent. 

The recent death of Samuel (1 Sam. 25: 1) seems 
to have removed a restraining influence from David. 
He is less exemplary than he has hitherto been. Re- 
cently, but for the wise interference of Abigail, he 
would have revenged himself upon Nabal (1 Sam. 
25), and thus would have become lawless as well as 
an outlaw, and would have started such blood-feuds 
as would have prejudiced all his future prospects. 
He has also begun the practise of polygamy, appar- 
ently for the sake of worldly advantages (25 : 39-44). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 17.—Saul knew David's voice: During the 
night David and his lieutenant have penetrated Saul’s 
camp, and, without awakening any one, have brought 
away the king’s spear and water-jug. Ata safe dis- 
tance David shouts to the king’s guards, and taunts 
them with their remissness. ery likely the king is 
awakened by the shouting. He recognizes the voice 
and hears what it says, and shudders at the narrow 
esoape he has had. But his mind is unusually clear 
in the morning air, after the night’s sleep, and for 
the moment his better self takes possession of him. 
He sees that the act David has just performed is of a 
piece with all David's conduct, his old liking for 
David returns, and he addresses him as ‘‘my son.” 
—My lord, O king: David's reply is seupeottal. but 
experience has hardened him against responding to 
Saul’s tender moods. 

Verses 18-20.— What evil is in my hand? David 
argues in defense of himself.—// z¢ de Jehovah: He 
courteously assumes that Saul would not of his own 
preference pursue this hostile course. Either he has 
undertaken it as a religious duty, or has been led to 
it by mischief-making men.—Le?t him smell an offer- 
ng : So the margin of the American Revision. If 
Jehovah, being displeased with David, has incited 
Saul against him, David wants the matter adjusted 
by a fragrant sacrifice, and by the repentance and 
erg therein set forth. David, however, clearly 

olds to the other alternative; namely, that Saul has 
been set on by evil advisers. —Saying, Go, serve 
other gods: David does not himeoll’ express the 
opinion that he will have to serve other gods in case 
he is domiciled off from Jehovah's territory; he ac- 
cuses his maligners of virtually intending that.—4 


jfiea...a partridge: Thus far David’s words have 
been very serious; now there is a flash of humor in 
them. e intimates that Saul is engaged in a pur- 


suit that is pretty small business for a great king. 
Possibly he also intends an allusion to the ease with 
which he has thus far eluded his pursuers. When 
you try to seize a flea, the flea is somewhere else. 

Verses 21, 25.—Saul's words are admirable, both in 
the way of confession and of promise and of good 
wishes. David's last glimpse of Saul was a glimpse 
of Saul at his best. 

Verses 22-24.—David’s reply is not effusive. Do 
not unduly accuse him of being hard. He knew that 
Saul was irresponsible, and was one whom it was not 
safe to trust.—/ehovah's anointed: His ‘‘ Messiah,” 
his ‘‘Christ."" Watch here the processes by which 
Providence made the word ready for its great use. 


AuBurn, New York. 
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Tight-Corner Blessings 


By S. D. Gordon 


ATAN may drive you into a wilderness, but he 
can't keep you from a fragrant roses 
there. Saul could keep up a harrying warfare 

against the man who had saved his kingdom, but he 
couldn't kill the spirit of courageous gentleness and 
generosity that dominated David's life. Temptation 
may seep into every possible crack of your circum- 
stances, but it can’t get inside of you except by the 
door. And only then when the man inside turns the 
only knob the door has—the one on the inside. 

No man, and no circumstance, is free from the 
vicious petty persecution of evil in some shape, open 
or hidden. And no evil that ever attacked any man 
is free from the chance of being gripped by the throat 
and strangled, and then thrown lifeless into the ditch 
at the side of the road. 

It’s a good thing to be put into a tight corner. To 
be pushed and hemmed in on every side, until you 
are forced to stand with your back to the wall, facing 
a foe at every angle, with barely standing-room— 
that’s good. don’t mean to say that you're likely 
to think so while you’re there. You are more likely 
to think that this time is surely an exception. We 
can see so much better backwards. Each tight corner 
seems the tightest yet. And maybe the tiredness of 
your body is getting into your spirit a bit. 

Likely enough ye are thinking that the man who 
can suggest such a thing doesn’t know anything 
about tight corners; certainly not about such a one 
as you are in. But no man can talk about tight 
corners in a way that has a familiar sound except 
from the inside. Only when your elbows have 
rubbed the cold, hard, —— wall so close as to 
seriously threaten elbow-holes can you really know 
the sweets of tight-corner blessings. 

For one thing, you find out that no matter how 
close the fit of that corner may be, it still can hold 
Another in addition to yourself. Its very tightness 
brings you and him into very close quarters. And 
only at closest touch will you find out what a won- 
drous Friend he is. No matter how tight the corner, 
he can find room enough in it to give your vocal harp 
anew tuning. Tight corners are famous places for 
chamber concerts. The acoustics are wonderful. 
David's exile psalms have rung out with a strangel 
sweet melody down all the ages and out through all 
the world, and into thousands of hearts. 

Would you like to know how David looked as Saul 
was hunting him? Listen: *‘they looked unto him 
and were radiant” (Psa. 34: 5). Unto whom? That 
other One with David in his tight corner. Where did 
the radiance come from ?. It was reflected. It told 
that David's face was onan upwardangle. It caught 
the light of his Friend's face, and sent it shining out 
down below until even Saul caught the light and 
acknowledged the beauty of it. 

Then, too, tight corners are valuable for their 
pressure. And it takes pressure to bring out the 
choicest fragrance. Haven't you often held a fra- 
grant shrub blossom, a bit of calycanthus, tightly 
in the palm of your shut hand, and then reveled in 
the exquisite sweetness which the pressure and 
warmth had freed out? Blessed be the close quar- 
ters of tight corners, in money matters, in famil 
affairs, in health matters, in friendship, in child- 
Pampas, | in temptations, in religious experiences. 
For under the pressure so close and hard and trying, 
with your Friend’s warm touch freely allowed, the 
finest fragrance, the closest graining of strength’s 
fiber, the rarest shining of inner lights, the highest 
polishing of life’s granite, come, and only so. 

Every man who has done something worth while, 
either in living truly, or serving faithfully, has had a 
course in tight corners. Moses found his in Egypt, 
and then, after he got out, with Israel. Hannah had 
hers in those years of patient enduring in the old 
farm-house of Ephraim when Samuel was a-making. 
If you hope to be of some service better be getting 
ready for your tight-corner course. If you think 
you're there just now, out all the stops and sing 
a bit, for the blessing that’s coming out of it to others 
and to your self. 

David was in an inner corner of his corner in this 
week's story. For roms he suffered the privations 
and distresses of a forced exile under the king’s per- 
secution, And keenly he felt it. Just now he is 
pushed a bit extra by the sore temptation to end his 
exile by a single stroke within easy reach. The 
finest fragrance yet came out of the tightest tight, as 
he overcame his temptation. 

Bad runs a good chance of being whipped every 
time it comes out of its dark hole. Hate is at sore 
disadvantage every time it comes into competi- 
tion with love, for it.is meeting something so much 
stronger. Bad is doing a bad thing for itself every 
time it does bad. For it is giving good a splendid 
chance to send it running away, cur-like, with an in- 
curve to its tail. 

Saul gave David a chance to requite good for his 
bad when he came hunting him with spear and 
sword. The chief of evil spirits was giving David an 
opportunity to defeat him in this temptation. He 
would not willingly have given David that chance. 
But he couldn't tempt without giving the tempted a 
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chance for a victory, and taking the chance of defeat 
for himself. 

Every wrong done you is a chance to forgive. The 
hand stretched out to strike you may be made to 
carry back surprising evidence of your greater 
strength in unexpected blessing to itself. Every 
cold shoulder turned to you is a call for your hot 
coals. Every temptation is an open door into new 
strength. The evil we suffer from others is an anvil 
on which to hammer the gold of character into fine 
grain and shape. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


ND (the cruse of water (v. 11), Orientals are in 
the habit of drinking water at all hours. It is 
customary to have an earthenware pitcher of 

water within reach at night, so that if one awakes the 
desired refreshment may be had without trouble. The 
reward which Christ connected with a cup of water 
did not refer to an opportunity that might occur now 
and then, but to a want incessantly felt, and to a 
claim that might be fulfilled with great frequency. 

Away from the presence of Jehovah (v. 20). In 
ancient times patriotism and. religion were one, for 
safety and prosperity were from the local gods. David 
expressed the common religious sentiment of the time 
when he said that while he was a sojourner with the 
Moabites and Philistines, he was under the protection 
of their gods, and away from the inheritance that was 
guarded by the God of Israel. The same feeling 
animated Naaman when he took with him earth from 
the land of Israel, so that while standing upon it he 
em ge have the right to worship the God of that land, 
and to claim his protection. 

As when one doth hunt a partridge in the 
mountains (v. 20). In the clear Syrian atmosphere 
objects can be seen at a great distance. nless 
David were betrayed by false friends he had lit- 
tle to fear from a larger force with its encum- 
brances moving against him. The attempt thus 
to capture a small hardy band familiar with the 
ground is well compared to the trouble that the 
Oriental partridge can give to its hunter. A flock of 
these birds will fly over a hollow or narrow gorge 
among the hills, and just as the sportsman.has once 
more, and laboriously, got within range of them, they 
will take flight and return to their former position. 


They have also.a wonderful trick of concealment ona, 


piece of bare open ground.’ With their bright mo- 
tionless eyes and brown speckled plumage, they squat 
on the gray and brown earth with its stone chips and 
rusty-green banks of wild thyme and heath, all 
sparkling in the bright light and shadow from the 
blazing sun, and unless one of the brood grows rest- 


less and gives a call they can remain undetected 
while the hunter is standing right in the midst of 
them. ' 


< 
Overcoming Evil with Good 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


A* OLD proverb says: ‘‘ To return evil for good 

is devilish; to return evil for evil and good for 

good is human; but to return good for evil is 
divine.” 

Missionary history is full of incidents and exam- 
ples of those who have followed David and David's 
‘*Greater Son” in overcoming evil men with good 
deeds. The most conspicuous in recent times are 
those connected with the Boxer riots in China; but 
these extraordinary circumstances merely serve to 
reveal the habit of daily life of the missionaries. One 
of the Christian women who was giving her life to 
the Chinese stopped to bind up the wound of a little 
child in the mob that was taking her to torture and 
execution. Horace Tracy Pitkin, when his life was 
sought by the Boxers in Paeting-fu, wrote to his wife 
in America asking that their son, when he became of 
age, should return to China to preach the gospel of 
God's love to the children of his father’s murderers. 
William W. Cooper, of the China Inland Mission, who 
was put to death in the same riots, tells a story of a 
Chinese Christian who came into the mission house 
one night wounded and bleeding from an attack by 
the enemies of Christ. He had submitted to their 
abuse, but his heart was bitter against them until 
Mr. Cooper read to him the words of Christ about 
suffering persecution, and the example of Christ in 
praying for his murderers. Then in place of lamen- 
tation and anger, rejoicing and love filled the man’s 
heart, and he who had been asking for help to punish 
his enemies began to ask for help to go and. preach to 
them the gospel, that they might be won to Christ. 

No better example of this spirit can be found than 
in the case of Mrs. Labaree, whose husband was 
murdered in Persia, and who, when she was obliged 
to return to America on account of ill-health, chose 
to devote the indemnity received from the Persian 
engage to the Christian education of Persian 
children. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


ALK about ‘ the strenuous life”! After last les- 
son David flies to Nob, lies to the priest, and 
gets Goliath’s sword. Yes, deliberately lies. 

Then runs to Gath and finds himself out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. Note his nimble wit, and that he 
can play something else well beside a harp. That is 
chapter 21. Chapter 22: Returns to Israel and hides 
in the cave of Adullam. Gathers the riffraff, and 
his character and genius ate eat soldiers. 
Saul kills the priests for unwittingly helping David 
—all except one, who reaches David. hapter 23: 
David never loses his trust in God and always consults 
him. Although hunted himself, he saves acity. In 
a trap, consults God and escapes. Jonathan for the 
last time. Surrounded by Saul. hilistines break 
in. Chapter 24: The man-hunt renewed. David 
spares Saul, but cuts off his coat tail. Saul weeps 
and relents. Chapter 25: The fool Nabal comes into 
the story. His quick-witted wife. Same old story; 
Nabal was drunk, and his wife saved him. - Sobered 
and had a stroke. David marries the widow and 
takes the property! Chapter 26: Saul gets over his 
tears and goes man-hunting again. David and 
Abishai enter Saul’s camp at night. Steal the royal 
spear and canteen. From a crag across a ravine 
‘‘rubs it in”? on Abner, Saul’s chief of staff. And 
thus we arrive at our lesson. Who says the Bible is 
a dull book? ‘‘Movement”—well! 


Wherefore doth my lord pursue? (v. 18.) As I 
write, I have just seen four strong men and three 
dogs after one poor little rabbit. Only the other da 
I saw a company of brave men and fair women wit 
a pack of hounds in full cry after one poor little fox. 

hat rare sport it must be to look into the soft eye 
of the deer and wound it to its death! Shouid you 
be curious to know how Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit 
feel, read carefully the above chapters and Psalms like 
the sixty-third. I have an Italian friend who thinks 
fishing a most treacherous sport. He says: ‘* You 
say to de fish I have one fine dinner. You com’ dina 
wit me. De fish he say, ‘ wit pleasure.’ Zip—splash 
—and de guest fin’ heself wit your dagger in he 
cheek and your hand at hethroat. Betrayed! Lost!!” 
That was anew idea tome. I never see men fishing 
that I don’t think of it—-nor will you hereafter. And 
isn’t this just exactly the way the devil is serving us? 
He baits with something we like. _Says, ‘‘ Com’ dina 
wit me.” Alas! when we accept we find ourselves 
pierced with his dart and struggling for life on the 
shore of hell. Christ comes and finds us dying there 
and saves us (Eph. 6: 16; 2: 1). , 


Said Saul...l1 have played the fool (v. 21). 
Wrong as ever, Saul. A man can get down on all 
fours, and with the ‘‘kids” on his back play the 
horse. Old Dobbin out in the barn can’t play horse, 
because he is a horse. Down there at Achish (1 Sam. 
21: 13-15) David played the crazy man because he 
was everything else but crazy. Saul couldn't play 
fool because he had turned fool when he turned his 
back on God so early in his reign. Don’t any of you 
fellows fool yourself by thinking you are simply play- 
ing the fool which you really are. This book says 
you are a fool (1 Tim. 6: 3, 4, Auth. Ver. marg.) and 
crazy (Luke 15 : 17) if you are not right with God,— 
no, sir, not one whit better than Saul. Think of any 
sane man accepting the Devil’s dinner invitation 
when he can see the hook sticking through the bait 
and behold the shore covered with dead suckers. 


So David went his way (v. 25). And to what did 
David's way lead? Athrone. But, you will please 
notice, there was much hard fighting, and no end 
of discouraging things all along the way. God has 
never changed the world’s machinery. Every good 
thing that gets up must struggle up. The education 
is needed. God was teaching David self-mastery, 
man-mastery, decision in action, patience, courage 
under stress, and, most of all, trust in the living 
God. Are you having a hard time of it? Don’t you 
know your way leads to a throne also? (1 Tim. 4: 
8,9.) Are you the Lord’s anointed (2 Cor. 1: er), 
and are you consulting him as you fight your way 
along? 


And Saul returned to his place (v. 25). 
a place! 


And such 
Samuel was dead. Saul had murdered all 
the preachers. Nothing left to him but the witch of 
Endor. What a placetoreturn to! The fool’s place. 
The world is full of Sauls. What a show they make 
in kingly trappings and royal state! All the still 
small voices that used to preach and warn murdered 
long ago (Gen. 6: 3). Nothing left but the witches 
of darkness for the desperate hour. Once bright with 
promises, towering above other men. Prosperity 
won them from the God who made them. Then the 
descent and madness,—down, down,—and their fami- 
lies, Jonathan and all, going with them. Who 
wouldn’t pity! This is why God sent Jesus Christ. 
Why not a rescue mission on the avenue as well as 
downtown? David would have saved Saul just as 
Browning pictures in his immortal poem. David's 
Greater Son still lives to save. 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 30 (: Sam. 26) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used’ for each week's lesson, But note 
particularly the following : ° 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

‘The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

‘The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance, 





8. Nov. 22.—Sol A d King (x Kings 1:1 
ES PS are ee Due Aug. 22 
9. Nov. 29.—World’s Temperance Sunday (Isa. 28:1-13) “ Aug. 29 
10. Dec. 6.—Solomon Chooses Wisdom (1 my 4-10) “ Sept. 5 
11. Dec. 13—Solomon Dedicates the Temple (1 Kings 8) “ Sept. 12 
12. Dec. 20.—Christmas Lesson (Luke 2 : 8-20)... . ‘“ Sept. * 
33. DOC. OF—-MOVISW 66 wt et te et ee oe it = 
1. Jan. 3.—The Ascension of Our Lord (Acts 1: 1-14) “ ict. 3 
2. Jan. 10.--The Descent of the Holy Spirit (Acts 2: 
Pree ree “ Oct. 10 
3. Jan. 17.--The Beginnings of the Christian Church 
SS Eee “« Oct. 17 
Wesley’s Way of Insisting on 
Forgiveness—Golden Text. 
OVE ycur enemies (Golden Text). Joseph Brad- 


ford was for some years the traveling companion 

of Mr. Wesley, for whom he would have sacri- 
ficed health and even life, but to whom his will 
would never bend, except in meekness. ‘‘ Joseph,” 
said Mr. Wesley one day, ‘‘ take these letters to the 
st.” B.—* I will take them after reaching, sir.” 


W.—**Take them now, Joseph. .—‘''I wish to 
kear you preach, sir; and there will be sufficient 
time lor the post after service.” W.—‘‘I insist 
upon your gang tor oseph.” £&.—‘‘I will not go 
at present.” .—'* You won't?” #.—‘* No, sir.” 
W.—‘* Then you and I must part.” &.—‘ Very 
good, sir.” The good men slept over it. Both were 


early risers. At four o’clock the next morning the 
refractory helper was accosted with, ‘‘ Joseph, have 
you considered what I said—that we must part?” 
B.—'' Yes, sir.” W.—And must we part?” £.— 
‘*Please yourself, sir.” W’.—**Will you ask my pardon, 
Joseph?” &.—‘‘ No, sir.” W.—‘* Then I must ask 
yours, Joseph.” a was instantly melted ; 
smitten as by the word of Moses, forth gushed the 
tears, like the water from the rock. He had a ten- 
der soul; and it was soon observed, when the appeal 
was made to the heart instead of the head.—W. R. 
Clark, Newchurch, Manchester, Eng. From the 
Free Methodist Magazine. 


Securing His Enemy’s Pardon—Golden Text. 

Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you 
(Golden Text). During the war of the American 
Revolution, the Rev. Peter Miller, pastor of a Bap- 
tist church in Pennsylvania, appeared in the city of 
Philadelphia to ask from General Washington the 
life of a man sentenced to death for treason. He 
had walked the entire distance from his home, sixt 
miles, to urge his plea. His request was vutnsed. 
Washington said that he was sorry he could not par- 
don his friend. ‘*My friend!” Miller sexclaimed ; 
‘*I have not a worse enemy in the world.” ‘The 
general in amazement asked, ‘‘ Will you please tell 
me why you have walked sixty miles to try to save 
your enemy’s life?” The minister declared that he 
was endeavoring to carry out the Saviour’s com- 
mands, and Washington was so impressed by his 
genuine Christian spirit that he signed the desired 
pardon and handed it to the suppliant. When Mr. 
Miller put the pardon in his foeman’s hand, and he 
learned how it had been won, he broke down com- 
pletely, and shed tears like a child.— Zhe Rev. Tiles- 
ton F. Chambers, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


General Lee’s Opinion of an Enemy—Golden Text 

Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you 
(Golden Text). Dr. Arthur T. Pierson told the fol- 
lowing story of General Robert E. Lee: Hearing 
General Lee speak in the highest terms to President 
Davis about a certain officer, another officer, greatly 
astonished, said to him, ‘‘ General, do you not know 
that the man of whom you spoke so highly to the 
President is one of your bitterest enemies, and misses 
no opportunity to malign you?” ‘Yes,” replied 
General Lee, ‘‘ but the president asked my opinion 
of him; he did not ask for his opinion of me.”—/ohn 
F. Dudley, Hinton, W. Va. The prize for this 
week ts awarded to this illustration. 


God’s Way of Settling Disputes—v. 8. 

God hath delivered up thine enemy into thy hand 
this day (v. 8). Here is a case that came under 
my observation: Mr. A. and Mr. B. were near 
neighbors. Mr. A.’s cattle-trespassed on Mr. B.’s 
premises, and Mr. B. dealt with him strictly accord- 
ing to law, making him pay the fines every time it 
occurred. But one day matters were reversed ; Mr. 
B.’s cattle found a weak place in the fence, and tres- 
passed on Mr. A. When Mr. B. sent for them, he also 
sent the money to pay the fine, but Mr. A. would not 
receive it, saying he did not want his money, for he 
knew that it was only through an accident that the 
trespass had occurred. Mr. B. said tome: ** I never 
had anything get so close to me as that did. I had 
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rather he had charged me double the fine. I have a 
better opinion of him now.” A few weeks afterward 
they shook hands for the first time in years.—H, H. 
Smith, Kinsale, Va. 


The Gentle Barricade—v. 21. 


Then said Saul, I have sinned (v. 21). Practical 
men say that there is no barricade like snow. A 
bullet fired from a distance of fifty yards will not 
penetrate a wall of snow six feet thick ; whereas the 
same bullet passes through dense earthworks and 
shatters trees when discharged from a much greater 
distance. The trick of the snow is allitsown. It 
greets the murderous missile with disarming cour- 
tesy, lulls it with a caress, kills it with a kiss. 
Strangely enough, like the fairy flakes of snow, the 
gentle goodness of David overcame the evil of Saul 
in all its pride and wrath.—Charles E. Chandler, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. Adapted from Watkinson's Su- 
preme Conquest. 


5 4 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


UR Father, we thank thee for the restraining 
touch of thy hand when we are moved to do 
evil. We thank thee for the higher motives 

from thee that have won the fight in us against the 
lower motives from within, and for the joy we have 
been privileged to know in overcoming. Forgive us, 
we pray thee, for those hours of weakness and wilful 
sinning, when we have not listened to thy voice, 
when we have drawn stubbornly away from thy 
guiding hand. May such black hours find no place 
in the record of the days to come. May we have 
freedom from the passion for revenge and from the 
blind hatred by which we stumble and fall into sorrow 
and shame, and create in us we beseech thee, a 
generosity of heart and act in all our dealings with 
the unfriendly round about us. Amen. 


After the Lesson 


‘*T’ll get even with him!” Haven't you heard it? 
Have you saidit? And it’s an ugly thought, a dis- 
turbing, bitter purpose when it gets into the blood. 
And the strange part of it is, that we do get even: 
we get ourselves right down on a level with the wrong- 
doing and the meanness wrought upon us. 

I like David’s way of getting even, don’t you? 
Well, why do you like it? Yes, it was the handsome 
thing to do, the noblest, the highest. All that, in- 
deed. And I like David’s way because he didn’t 
really get even. _He rose head and shoulders above 
Saul, in this thing, as Saul rose head and shoulders 
above other men in the body. [There are several 
good illustrations in the ‘‘ Round-Table,” any one 
of which the superintendent might tell at this point]. 





“GETTING EVEN” 
DAVID’S WAY 
MY WAY? 
“LOVE YOUR ENEMIES” 











These words on the board may set us thinking. 
‘* David's way’’ may be ‘‘ my way.” If it is, we have 
learned a needed lesson. If it is not, then let us 
through the coming days say over to ourselves, many 
times a day, the Golden Text—let us repeat it now. 
Is that too hard todo? Not a bitof it! Wecan, 
with God’s help. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


% 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 
** The Lord’s my Shepherd.”’ 
** Love divine all love excelling.”’ 
‘* Lead, Kindly Light."’ Psalm 105 : 1-3, 12, 13. 
** Guide me, O thou Great Jehovah.”’ (15a 1,2,7. 215 : 1,2,7.) 
‘God is the Refuge of his saints.” °°"), 7 * 15 


Psalm 27 : 1-7. 
(37 : 1-4. 55 : 1-4.) 


‘* The King of love my shepherd is.”’ wiiiwed ; gg 1-5.) 
‘*God moves in a mysterious way.”’ (21: 1-4. 30: 1-4.) 
*‘O worship the King, all-glorious Psalm 5 : 9,10 
above.”’ . Wis. em 820) 
% 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 

Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 

is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 

tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Hartford 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Monday.—1 Sam. 26 : 1-12 
‘Tuesday.—1 Sam. 26 : 13-25 
Wednesday.—1 Sam. 24:1-8 ...... David's kindness 
‘Thursday.—-1 Sam. 24:9-18 . . . . Saul’s acknowledgment 
Friday.—2 Kings 6: 15-23. .....-. . Enemies spared 
Saturday.— Matt. 5 : 38-48. . ...... . Love to enemies 
Sunday —Rom. 12 : 9-21 . Good for evil 


. David spares Saul’s life 
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Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
David’s Experiences as an Outlaw, and Their Value 





I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Sam. 21-26). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


ET us note, in the first place, the men who fol- 
lowed David as their captain. The candid 
statements of 22:1, 2 seem to describe them 

as ascurvy lot. But their bitterness and difficulties 
were probably chargeable to the hard conditions of 
the time. 

—— these wanderings to and fro in Judah were 
productive of a very close relationship with the 
ple. The delightful story of Nabal and Abigail (25) 
illustrates these relations. . David’s men had pro- 
tected the flocks and the herders of Nabal, being ‘‘a 
wall both by night and by day” against all raiders 
from the desert. In return David expected gifts of 
provisions for the support of his warriors, 

David's encounter with Nabal was fortunate for 
him, since he found a wife of rare qualities and of 
ample possessions, whose far-reaching influence con- 
siderably extended his own. Abigail’s cleverness 
and common sense are exhibited at every turn of the 
spirited story of chapter 25. Her appeal to David's 
nobler nature was a very fine, as wellas timely, utter- 
ance, 

The incident chosen for the lesson was the sparing 
of Saul by David when the former was at his mercy. 
Saul had been informed that David was in hiding at 
the hill of Hachilah near the desert. He came hither 
with a large force, to crush his unsubmissive subject. 
Through his vigilant spies David was made aware 
of Saul’s movements. It seized his fancy to perform 
an exploit which was hazardous in the extreme,—to 
penetrate to the very heart of Saul’s camp, and take 
away his personal spear and water-bottle. 

This manifest unwillingness to revenge his own 
wrongs upon Saul touched the latter’s heart and con- 
science. He could but acknowledge that David was 
honorable and deserving. 

David's plea to Saul in verses 17-20 is interesting 
historically. Naturally he deprecated the king’s pur- 
suit of himself, but he added acurse upon the men 
who might be responsible for his hounding and exile, 
and who wished to drive him out of Jehovah's land. 
His words imply on their part, and perhaps on his 
own, the curious and crude idea belonging to the 
childhood of religion, that Jehovah's territory is lim- 
ited by that of his people. Mountainous Palestine 
was the Hebrew world just then. As the nation 
came to see a larger world its conception of Jehovah’s 
power and greatness enlarged. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bearing 
on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday Schooi Times Co., 
upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

For a vivid paraphrase of the incidents of this out- 
law life see McFadyen’s ‘‘ Messages of Historians” 
(pp. 154-160). For light on the religious thinking of 
David’s age see a good note in Kennedy’s New 
Century ‘‘ Samuel” (p. 172), and the article in Hast- 
ings’ Dictionary of the Bible, extra volume (p. 635), 
by Kautzsch, 


III, SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

(This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford 
hints for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 

This part of David’s history suggests the value of 
experiences that seem hard to bear. That he and 
his men chafed under their homeless life is clear. 
But God used it, as he may ever use our troubles, 
for good. 

Davids Men. What men who were surely with 
David at this time can be named, who prove 22 : 2 to 
be a partial statement ? 

The Advantageous Side of His Exile. How did 
these bitter experiences fit David for royal responsi- 
bilities ? 

The Other Side. Did they develop any traits 
which he could have wisely spared ? 

Saul and David. What was David's attitude 
toward Saul to the end? 

The Latter’s Plea. What does 26: 19 disclose 
concerning David’s devotion to God? Was it an in- 
dication of weakness that David fled to Achish of 
Gath ? 

Strength Through Trial. Does God often pre- 
pare us for responsibilities by uninterrupted success ? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEeEk’s LEsson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 
1. Why was Saul less able than usual to cope with 
the Philistines? 2. What shows the loneliness of his 
situation and his desperation? 3. What deed of rare 
fidelity was called out by his death ? 
Boston, 








My Class of Girls 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


SHOULD be very sorry to have the class miss the 
chapters that intervene between these lessons. 
Of course each girl has her own Bible, and it 
would be a good plan for her to write a short com- 
position at home and bring it in on the Sunday when 
the theme is David's second sparing of the life of 
Saul. The class has read in English history of Robin 
Hood, the famous outlaw. It was a kind of outlaw 
life that David now had to live, with his band of 
three hundred brave fellows who clung to him and 
shared his fortunes. Look back to chapter 24, verse 
three, and read of Saul’s pursuit of David with 
murderous intent. Saul unwarily ventured straight 
into the lion's mouth. The wilderness was full of 
rocky caves affording shelter to David and his men. 
Into one of these the tired king stepped, and lying 
down went to sleep. A meaner man than David 
might have killed him or taken him prisoner, but 
David contented himself with cutting off the end of 
the king’s skirt. 

The present lesson is about Saul’s second attempt 
to kill David. Does not Saul remind you of those 
old French kings who were said never to learn and 
never to forget anything? He learned nothing from 
David's magnanimity, and he could not forget his 
own wicked purpose. Saul had a lieutenant named, 
did you say Abner, and what was the name of David's 
lieutenant? Abishai. The latter thought there had 
been enough patience with Saul, but David did not 
listen to his counsel. Saul was an older man than 
David, and very likely his evil passions tended to 
make him less able to bear fatigue than he would 
otherwise have been. Now continue with the story 
of the lesson, This time it would really seem from 
the conversation that followed that Saul’'s repentance 
was genuine. Once more David, who had the heart 
of a king, had behaved royally to the king, who had 
the heart of a coward. 

Call attention to the fact that great numbers anda 
bad cause may be defeated by small numbers and a 
good cause; and that one with God is a majority. 


Home Work for the Girls on. Next Week’s Lesson 


(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each girl, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. Between whom did a mighty battle take place ? 
2. Name the mountain where Saul made his last 
stand. 3. Which army had the advantage in this 
fight? 4. In what tragic manner did Saul end his 
life? 5. Where did the Philistines put the bodies of 
Saul and his sons? 6. What idol did the Philistines 
worship? 7. By whom were the bodies of the king 
a his sons rescued, and what did they do with 
them ? 


Gisn Rings, N. J. 


My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


EVENGE is the resort of a dwarf; forgiveness 
and returning good for evil are the signs of 
full-grown men, Only here and there a man 

lives a life marked by a forgiving spirit; and only 
here and there men rise above the crowd and become 

icked men. That's a good truth for my boys to 
earn, How shall I drive it home? 

You recall that Saul’s anger against David had no 
reason back of it; surely, therefore, David would have 
been justified in taking Saul’s life—if ever a man was 
justified in returning anger for anger. But let’s see 
what David would have gained. We're inclined to 
say he would have secured satisfaction, when the 
truth is that revenge doesn’t bring satisfaction at all. 
In fact, its greatest harvest is dissatisfaction. Re- 
venge leaves a sting; forgiveness leaves a sweet 
memory. 

Among all the boys I’ve ever known the fellow who 
‘‘ carries a grudge” is the least liked. ‘‘ Forget it” 
is the best advice one can take to himself when he’s 
been wronged by another. 

Revenge takes several forms. Sometimes it slum- 
bers for a long while, and then tries to get even. It 
forgets that in moral arithmetic ‘*two wrongs never 
make a right.” Have any of you fellows had alge- 
bra? Well, how would you get rid of + 1? By ad- 
ing another +1? Oh, no; that would make + 2. 
But if to +1 you add —1, they cancel. So two 
wrongs make a bigger wrong; but one right may 
cancel one wrong—and the thing is all over. 

Then sometimes our revenge seeks swift redress; 
as when we seek to right a wrong in anger. I well 
remember, when a boy, getting so thoroughly angry 
at another boy who had wronged me that I ran after 
him and, when I caught up with him, tried to kick 
him with both feet at once. Now you can just guess 
what happened to me! Well, that’s a picture of the 
usual result of revenge taken in anger—the results 
are harder on the one who seeks revenge than on the 
one against whom he seeks it. 

Any one of you fellows may be a king in the de- 
partment of your life’s endeavors; but you'll need 
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David's kingly spirit—which will help you to destroy 
your enemies by making them friends. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Why did God let the Philistines triumph over 
Israel ? (1 Sam. 12: 14, 15.) 2. What weapons were 
among those used in this battle? 3. How soon did 
the Philistines find out that Saul had been slain? 4. 
What did the Philistines do with Saul’s body? 5. 
Why were the men of Jabesh-gilead especially grate- 
ful to Saul? (1 Sam, 11: 1-11.) 

PHILADELPHIA. 


b 4 
For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


HO were the sons men whose friendship was 
so beautiful ? ow long did it last? Re- 
peat, ‘‘A friend loveth at all times.” How 

many made that text on a card? (Pin the cards 
around the board, to be given away later.) 

It is easy to love friends, because they love us, too, 
but Christians must learn to do something harder. 
(In another heart write, ‘* Love Your Enemies.’’ 

One day, when grandma taught that verse to Mil- 
dred, she said, ‘‘I haven’t got any enemies. I love 
evenyeony- and everybody loves me.” Wasn't that 
lovely? I wish it might always be so, but even such 
a fine young man as David had anenemy. Who 
was he 

I think that David really loved Saul, and wanted 
to please him, because he was Jonathan’s father, and 
his wife’s father, and the king, but when Saul be- 
came jealous, and hated him, and tried to kill him, it’ 
seemed the best thing for David to keep out of Saul’s 
way, even though it separated him from Jonathan. 

You must ask your father or mother to read to you 
from Samuel’s first book (chaps. 21-24) about the 
many times and ways that Saul tried to find David 
to kill him, but ‘‘ The Lord God was his sun and 
shield,” and kept him safe. It is a long story, but 
you like along story, if it is interesting, don’t you ? 

Christians must do even more than ‘‘Love your 
enemies.” Our text says, ‘‘Do good to them that 
hate you.” I wonder if David ever did that to Saul. 
(Study chapter 24.) Once, when Saul with three 
thousand soldiers had been hunting David among 
the rocky hills, he went into a cave to rest. Saul 
didn’t know that David, with some friends, was hid- 
ing farther back in the cave, so David might have 
killed Saul unawares, but he didn’t hate him. To 
prove this, David went quietly behind Saul, and cut 
off part of his long coat, then went back to his hiding- 

lace. When Saul left the cave, David and his men 
ollowed. David called after Saul, ‘‘My lord, the 
king,” then held up the piece of his robe toshow how 
close he had been, yet had done him no harm. 
David's kindness touched Saul’s heart, and he wept. 
He promised to be David's friend and went home. 

After good old Samuel died, Saul thought that 
David might soon become king. The old hateful 
spirit came back again; so Saul started out with 
three thousand men hunting for David. 

One bright night, when Saul’s army had gone to 
sleep in the valley, David and a servant saw them 
from the hill. ere was David's second chance to 
kill his enemy. Would he do it, or do good to the 
king who hated himi? A spear stuck in the ground 
and a cruse of water marked the place where the 
king lay. (Show the picture now.) hile everybody 
was asleep David ro | his servant went quietly down, 
took the spear and water, and went away with them. 
The servant had wanted to kill Saul himself, but 
David said ‘‘ No.” (Read vs. 9-12.) 

From a safe distance, on an opposite hill, they 
shouted. Saul’s captain heard, and looked and saw 
David. holding the king’s spear and jar of water. 
Saul heard David's voice, too, and called to him. 
David asked why Saul kept hunting him and trying 
to kill him. He knew all the hiding-places among 
those hills, and told him it was like hunting a flea or 
a bird in the mountains (17-20). 

No wonder that Saul felt ashamed, and promised 
again to do David no harm, but nobody could believe 
his promises any more. Just as he had broken his 
ag mony to God, so that he rejected him as king, so 

e kept breaking his promises to David. 

To prove that he cared for Saul, and that he had 
been good to an enemy who hated him, David called, 
‘‘Send a young man for your spear.” He might 
have killed him when he came, but David sent back 
Saul’s spear with this message: ‘‘ As I have spared 

our life, so you spare mine.” Saul promised ; 

avid went on his way, and Saul went home. Could 
you have been as bial ee David to ‘‘ Love your ene- 
mies, and do good to them that hate you’”’? 
see, 


Try and 


** Do all the good you can 
To all the people you can,’’ etc. 

(Give out plain heart-shaped cards, asking the 
children, for home work, to write last Sunday’s and 
to-day’s short mottoes, one on each side, and bring 
them back next Sunday.) 

Peoria, ILL. 


‘AUGUST 15, 1908 





Workers’ Questions Answered 


Alternating every other week with Marion Lawrance, General Sec- 
retary of the International Sunday School A iation, who 

qfiestions on the general work in the Sunday-school, other sp 
will answer queries in their classified fields of work, as follows: 


The Advu!t Bible Class: W. C. Pearce, Superintendent of the Inter- 
national Adult Department. 


Primary Problems: Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes. 


Temperance Teaching: Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, of che Interna- 
tional Temperance Department. 


The Home Department: Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins. 
Parents’ Problems: Patterson Du Bois. 


Questions from readers to any of these writers should be addressed 
in care of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 
What do you consider the duties of an assistant superin- 
tendent ? 











The simplest, easiest, and commonest duty is to 
take the superintendent's place when he is absent. 
The assistant superintendent, however, should be 
much more than a substitute superintendent. He 
should be the superintendent’s counselor and helper 
at every point. e should have a vital part in every 
program of the Sunday-school. Some specific duties 
should be laid upon him. It may be that he can act 
as usher or superintendent of classification. He may 
have charge of the substitute teachers. In any school 
of a hundred or more there is ample work for an 
assistant superintendent that will be invaluable to 
the Sunday-school and that will consume his time to 
-— an extent that he ought not usually to teach a 
class, 





OHIO.—Our school is not graded. How can we hold the 
intermediate boys and girls? We have a Home Depart- 
ment, Cradle Roll, and*primary department.—M. W. 

Intermediate scholars ranging in age from twelve 
to sixteen will not be easily held in an ungraded 
school, First of all, I would select a superintendent 
for that department, es the best man or 
woman in your school for the place. Arrange the 
boys and girls of the proper age in classes under the 
best teachers available, and make considerable ado 
of launching the new intermediate department. 
Order the intermediate lesson quarterlies printed by 
your denomination. Endeavor to-cultivate a depart- 
ment life and entity by calling the school’s attention 
to the work of this department, such as attendance, 
offering, etc. An occasional department social would 
be a good thing. 


WALNUT CREEK, OHIO,—What booklets for supplemen- 
tal work in Bible study for Sunday-schools do you consider 
best? I feel that more effort should be made to impress Bible 
facts, which cannot be done adequately by simply using the 
International Sunday-school lessons. This is not finding 
fault with the series, but I would like to know what course of 
supplementary work is best adapted for scholars, say from 
eight to sixteen.—J. H. P. 

There is no ‘‘ best” booklet for . or work, 
That one is best which answers the local need the 
best. It is not the same in all cases. All of the 
leading denominational.and independent publishing 
houses issue courses of their own, and it would be 
well for you to apply to some of these for their courses 
in supplemental work. They may be had for a few 
cents acopy. The International Association issues 
a very choice course adapted to the elementary 
grades, including ages up to twelve. A sample of 
this may be had from the International office, 806 
Hartford Building, Chicago, for the asking. 





In a young men’s Bible class what do you think of the wis- 
dom of discussing some special subject instead of the regu- 
lar Bible lesson ? 

I shouldn't call it wzsdom at all, but unwisdom. 
Mr. Moody used to tell a fable in one of his sermons 
about a swan and a crane, The crane was busy 
wading in the mud of the stream hunting snails. 
The swan tried to tell him of a better country where 
everything was beautiful and all that heart could 
wish. The crane refused to be interested, because 
he said that he wanted snails. It is all right for 
Bible classes to discuss general topics as side issues, 
but never as a substitute for the Bible lesson. Classes 
that insist upon doing this should drop the name of 
Bible class entirely. Strictly speaking, no class is a 
Bible class that does not study the Bible. To pass 
by the regular Bible lesson for anything else is to 
choose snails instead of the choicest food. It does 
not answer. No topicof any kind can beso intensely 
interesting as a Bible topic we// taught. Neither 
can any topic have the same influence upon lives, for 
the Bible was meant as man’s panacea for all the ills 
of life. It ‘‘ fits into” every experience, and helps 
where help is needed. Of course if entertainment 
alone is the thing aimed at, other things can be con- 
sidered. But even from the entertainment stand- 

oint alone well-taught Bible classes desire no change. 

t is a notable fact that Bible classes that turn away 
from the Bible for something more interesting, with 
scarcely an exception eventually run out and die. 
This is because they try to live on snails when they 
might have the bread of life. 
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| Four Master-Minds at Your Disposal | _ 








” ERE is a boy,’’ once said Dr. Schauffler, ‘‘and here is a 
book,’’—holding up the Bible ; ‘‘and my problem as a 
Sunday-school teacher is how to get this book into this boy.’’ 

Not a simple problem. You’ve got to know four things in- 
timately, to do it well: the book, the boy, the art of getting the 
book into the boy, and the place where the operation is performed. 
When you’ve mastered these four things, you are a trained Sunday- 
school teacher ; not before. 

Can the busy man or woman who longs to do high grade work in 
the Sunday-school hope to master these four branches? Can the 
puzzled superintendent who longs for a better teaching-force in his 
school raise up a body of specialists, from the raw material at hand, 
who can build character in the Sunday-school because of expert 
training in this fourfold work ? 

A new plan has been wrought out that gives the answer 
‘*yes’’ to these questions, and that promises to have such a degree 
of effectiveness as to be almost revolutionizing in its character. 


The new plan is simply a new book, and a little book at. that. 
It is the natural culmination of years of pioneer work by others in 
the field of teacher-training, without which it would never have 
been possible. There have been admirable books prepared in 
this field: all honor to them and to the great results they have 
wrought. But there has never before been a teacher-training 
book, simple and elementary in character, made on just this plan 


. by four different master-minds. That is why the new book now 


announced is so different as to be fairly epoch-making. 

No one person can teach four different specialties as well 
as four specialists can do. On the principle that ‘‘the best’s 
as good as any,’’ The Sunday School Times Company invited 
four persons of national reputation in their respective fields 
to unite in making a new book for Sunday-school teachers. No 
one of these experts was easily pressed into service. But they 
were secured, and the ripest results of their life-long study are 
at your disposal. Here are the writers and their subjects: 





Schauffler 


Have you the ready grasp of Bible 
history—persons, events, periods, and 
their significance—that you would like 
to have in your teaching? The Rev. 
Dr. A. F. Schauffler, Chairman of the 
International Lesson Committee, in 
his section of the book gives you the 
Bible narrative. by orderly periods, 
and with clear, easily remembered 
analyses of each period. If your 
knowledge of the Bible has any touch 
of-vagueness about it, a mastery of 
Dr. Schauffler’s studies will give you 
an entirely new hold on your teach- 
ing material, and will enable you to 
retain in your thought in well classi- 
fied form an outline of the Bible story 
and the successive pivotal events set 
forth in 


The Book 





Lamoreaux 


If you could know just what kind 
of teaching appeals to the pupil's 
heart and mind at various ages in his 
growth ; if you could know how his 
soul-life develops, and what can help 
him most in right development, 
wouldn’t you be restlessly eager to 
get that very knowledge? Mrs. An- 
toinette A. Lamoreaux has put into 
plain, untechnical words the essence 
of her searching studies in soul- 
growth, and she has done it so sym- 
pathetically, so simply, so thoroughly, 
that you can, under her experienced 
guidance, come into the necessary in- 
timate knowledge of the changing 
mental and spiritual needs of the one 
who is taught. A first need of the 
teacher is to know 





Brumbaugh 


But suppose you know the Book 
and the pupil,—there is yet a bridge 
to be made between the two. And 
you are to make it. How to get 
this Book that you know into the life 
of the pupil that you know, is noth- 
ing short of an art in itself. Have 
you wondered why you did not get 
the pupil’s attention, why he doesn’t 
seem to remember much, why, with 
all your efforts, results seem inade- 
quate? It is Professor Martin G. 
Brumbaugh’ s life-work to teach teach- 
ers how to teach,—the laws that con- 
trol. good teaching, and how to make 
the best use of them. Are you fa- 
miliar with them? Do you know 
how to apply these laws? Their prac- 
tise is what makes 


The Teacher 








Lawrance 





And as a teacher you have a part 
in making the Sunday-school what it 
should be in every department. But 
do you know what a modern, twentieth 
century Sunday-school, large or small, 
should be at its best,—what plans, 
equipment, workers, purpose, it should 
have? Marion Lawrance knows. He 
ought to. His experience of more 
than a quarter-century as superin- 
tendent, and his years of convention 
travel and close observation as General 
Secretary of the International Sun- 
day School Association, have given 
him such a knowledge of the Sunday- 
school as perhaps no other man has 
to-day. And in his portion of this 
book he uses that knowledge for you 
in illuminating chapters on 


The School 








The Pupil 











The new book is so arranged as to be usable in any sort of 
teacher-training class, or for individual study. It consists of fifty 
lessons ; thus its study can, if desired, be completed in a single 
year by a class that meets every week ; or—and this is strongly 
advised—two years may readily be devoted to the book, by a class 
that meets during the autumn, winter, and spring terms, and that 
makes a more thorough study by frequent reviews, 

Every need of the user of the book has been anticipated. 
An introductory chapter by an organizing expert, Charles A. 
Oliver, who as Pennsylvania’s Teacher-Training Superintendent 
has placed his state in the lead of the entire country in the number 
of enrolled students at work, tells exactly how to form and 
conduct a teacher-training class in any Sunday-school. 

The fifty lessons themselves are so arranged that one cannot 
well fail to get the full benefit of the material they offer. The 
paragraphs are numbered, for convenience in reference and study. 
A revealing and searching set of ‘‘ Test Questions’’ is given at the 
end of every lesson. Each of the four sections of the book is 
concluded by a careful review, enabling students to make sure of 
the ground covered. Supplementary to Dr. Schauffler’s twenty 
lessons on the Bible is a lesson by Professor Ira M. Price, of 
Chicago, on ‘‘ How the Bible Came to Us,’’ which answers the 


questions so often asked, by both teachers and pupils, as to the 
human origin and history of the English Bible. A remarkable 
section on ‘*‘The Gist of the Books’’ tells, .in from three to five 
lines each, the essential purport of evéry book in the Bible. Maps, 
a harmony of the Gospels, and outline analyses, furnish help to 
the eye and the memory. 

Another feature of great strength. Thirty sets of proof- 
sheets of this book were taken to the International Sunday School 
Convention at Louisville, in June, and were there submitted for 
frank criticism to practical teacher-training experts from all over 
the continent ; the book was then revised in the light of sugges- 
tions made by the men and women who are actually ‘‘ doing the 
thing ’’ in the field, and who are close to the needs of the rank 
and file of Sunday-school workers. 

Could we do more to make a helpful teacher-training book 
for the coming generation? We have tried to leave no stone 
unturned ; we have tried to offer only that which mature experience 
says is the best. The results are at hand for you and your co- 
workers. The title is ‘‘ Training the Teacher.’’ 

Orders may be placed now, with The Sunday School Times 
Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Postpaid, cloth, 50 
cents ; strong paper binding, 35 cents ; ready about September 1. 








The Teacher-Training Book of a Generation | 
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International Lessons for 1909 
In the Acts and the Epistles 
FIRST QUARTER. 


January 3. 

1. The Ascension of Our Lord. Acts 1: 1-14, Print Acts1: 
1-11. Commit verses 8, 9. . 

Golden Text: \t came to pass, while he blessed them, he was parted 
from them, and carried up into heaven.—Luke 24 : sr. 

deaueey 10. 

2. The Descent of the Holy Spirit. Acts 2: 1-21. Print Acts 
2:1-11. Commit verses 2-4. 

Golden Text: 1 will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever; even the Spirit of 
truth.—John 14 : 16, 17. 

January 17. 

3. The Beginaings of the Christian Church. Acts 2: 22-47. 
Print Acts 2: 32-42. Commit verses 32, 33. 

Golden Text; They continued stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.—Acts 2 : 42. 
io 24. 

4- The Lame Man Healed. cts 3: 1-26. Print Acts 3: 1-16. 
Commit verses g, 10. 

Golden Text: His name through faith in his name hath made this 
man strong, whom ye see and know.—Acts 3 : 16. 

January 31. 

5. The Trial of Peter and John. Acts 4: 1-31. Print Acts 4: 
5-20. Commit verses 11, 12. 

Golden Text; ‘They were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they 
spake the word of God with boldness.—Acts 4 : 31. 

February 7. — 

6. True and Paise Brotherhood. Acts 4: 32to5:11. Commit 
verses 32, 33. 

Golden Text: Lying lips are abomination to the Lord: but they 
that deal truly are his delight.—Prov. 12 : 22. 

February 14. 

7. Tite Aposties Imprisoned. Acts 5: 17-42. Print Acts 5: 17- 
32. Commit verses 19, 20. 

Goiden Text; Blessed are-they which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake : for-thtirs is the kingdom of heaven.—Matt.+5*: 10. 


February 2r. 

8. Stephen the First Christian. Martyr. Acts6:1 to 8: 3. 
Print Acts 6: a4: 7:54t08:3. Commit verses 7: 55, 56. 

Golden Text: They stoned Stephen, calling upon God, and saying, 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.—<Acts 7 : 59. 

February 28. 

9. The Gospel in Samaria. cts 8: 4-25. Print Acts 8 : 14-25. 
Commit verses: 14, 15. 

Golden Text: The people with one accord gave heed unto those 
things which Philip spake, hearing and seeing the miracles which he 
did.—Acts 8 : 6. 

March 7. 


10. Philip and the Ethiopian. Acts 8: 26-40. Print Acts 8: 
26-38. Commit verses 29-31. 
Golden Text: Search the scriptures; for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life: and they are they which testify of me.—John 5 : 39. 
March 14. 
11. Alneas and Dorcas. Acts.9 : 31-43. Commit verses 4o, 4r. 
Golden Text: And Peter said unto him, Aineas, Jesus Christ 
maketh thee whole; arise, and make thy bed. And he arose imme- 
diately.—Acts 9 : 34. 
March 2t. 


12. Review. 

Golden Text: They that were scattered abroad went every where 
preaching the word.—Acts 8 : 4. 

March 28. 

13. Temperance Lesson. Proverbs 23 : 29-35. Commit verses 
29, 30. 

Golden Text; At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like 
an adder.—Proverbs 29 : 32. 


SECOND QUARTER, 


April 4. 
1. Peter and Cornelius. Acts 10: 1-48. Print Acts 10: 1-20, 
Commit verses 13-15. 
Golden Text: In every nation he that feareth him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with him.—Acts 10 : 35. 
April 11. 
2. Peter Delivered from Prison. Acts 12: 1-19. Print Acts 12: 
1-11. Commit verse 
Golden Text: The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him, and delivereth them.—Psalm 34 : 7. 
Or, Easter Lesson. 1 Cor. 15: 12-28. Print rt Cor. 15: 12-20, 
Commit verses 19, 20. 
Golden Text: Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the 
firstfruits of them that slept.—1 Cor. 15 : 20. 
April 18. 
3- The Conversion of Saul. Acts 9: 1-30. Print Acts 9: 1-19,a. 
Commit verses 15, 16. ° 
Golden Text; He fell to the earth, and heard a voice saying unto 
him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ?—Acts 9g : 4. 
April 25. ° 
4. The Gospel in Antioch. Acts 11 : 19-30; 12:25. Commit 
verses 22, 23. ‘ 
Golden Text: The disciples were called Christians first in Antioch. 
—Acts 11 : 26. 
May 2. 
5- Paul's First Missionary Journey—Cyprus. Acts 13: 1-12, 
Commit verses 2, ‘ 
Golden Text; Go ye into all the world, and preach the gespel to 
every creature.—Mark 16 : 15. 
May 9. 
6. Paul’s First Missionary Journey—Antioch in Pisidia. 
Acts 13 : 13-52. Print Acts 13 : 13-16, 38-49. Commit verses 38, 39. 
Golden Text: The word of the Lord was published throughout all 
the region.—Acts 13 : 49. 
May 16. 
7- Paul's First Missionary Journey—Iconium and Lystra. 
Acts 14: 1-28. Print Acts 14 : 8-22. Commit verses 21, 22. 
Golden Text: All the gods of the nations are idols: but the Lord 
raade the heavens.—Psalm 96 : 5. 
May 23. 
8. The Council at Jerusalem. Acts 15: 1-35. Print Acts rs: 
1-5, 22-29. Commit verses 28, 29. 
Golden Text: We believe that through the grace of the Lord Jesus 
we shall be saved, even as they.—Acts 15 : 11. 
May 30. 
9. Believing and Doing. James 2 : 14-26. Commit verse 26. 
Golden Text: Faith without works7is dead.—James 2 : 20. 
Or, Whitsuntide Lesson. ag x6 : 1-16. 
Golden Text: Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 


guide you into all truth.—John 16 : 13. 
June 6. 
> 10. The Power of the Tongue. James 3: 1-12. Commit verses 
IO. 


Golden Text : Whoso keepeth his month and his tongue keepeth his 
soul from troubles.—Prov. 21 ; 23. 
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June 13. 
11. Heroes of Faith. Hebrews 11: 1-40. Print Hebrews 1: : 1-3, 
17-29. Commit verses 24, 25. 
Golden Text: Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.—Hebrews 11 : 1. 
12. Review.  amone 
Golden Text: With great power gave the apostles witness of the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus.—Acts 4 : 33. 
June 27. 
13- Temperance Lesson. Komans 13 : 8-14. Commit verses 


» 10. 
Golden Text: Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.—Romans 13 : 14. 
THIRD QUARTER. 


July 4. 
1. Paul’s Second Missionary Journey—Antioch to Philippi. 
Acts 15 : 36 to 16:15. Print Acts 16 : 6-15. Commit verses 9, 10. 
Golden Text: Come over into’ Macedonia, and help us.—Acts 


16:9. 
July x. 
2. Paul’s Second Missionary Journey — The Philippian 
Jailer. Acts 16: 16-40. Print Acts 16 : 25-40.. Commit verses 29-31. 
Golden Text ; Believe on the Lord’ Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved, and thy house.—Acts 16 : 31. 


July 18. . 
3. Paul’s S d Missi y Journey—Thessalonica and 
Berea. Acts 17: 1-15. Commit verse 11. 
Golden Text: Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that I might 
not sin against thee.—Psalm 119 : 11. 





July 25. 
4- Paul’s Second Missionary Journey—Athens. Acts 17: 
16-34. Print Acts 17 : 22-34. Commit verse 29. 
Coiden Text: God is a Spirit; and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.—John 4 : 24. ; 
August r. 
5. Close of Paul’s Second Missionary Journey. Acts 18 : 1- 
22. Print Acts 18 ; 1-1, .)COmfit verses 9; 107 >|} , 
Golden #ext: TH the-world sye shall havé tribélation : but be of 
good’che-r; i have overcome the world.—John 16 : 33. 


August 8. 
6. Paul's Instructions to the Thessalonians. 1 Thess. 5: 12- 
24. Commit verses 16-18. 
Golden Text: See that none render evil for evil unto any man; 
but ever follow that which is good.—1 Thess. 5: 15. 
August 15. 4 ’ 
7- Paul’s Third Missionary Journey—Ephesus. Acts 18 : 23 
to19:2e. Print Acts 19: 8-20. Commit verses 19, 20. 
Golden Text; The name of the Lord Jesus was magnified.—Acts 


19 : 17. 
_— August 22. 
8. Paul’s Third Missionary Journey—The Riot in Ephesus. 
Acts 19: 2310 20:1. Print Acts 19 : 23-30, 35-41. Commit verse 26. 
Golden Text: He said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee: for 
my strength is made perfect in weakness.—2 Cor. 12: 9. 
August 4g. 
9. Paul on Christian Love. 1 Cor. 13 : 1-13. Commit verse 8. 
Golden Text: But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but 
the greatest of these is love.—z Cor. 13 : 13. 
September s. 
10. Paul’s Third Missionary Journey—Parewells. Acts 20: 
2-38. Print Acts 20 : 17-35. Commit verses 31, 32. 
Golden Text: 1 can do all things through Christ which strengthen- 
eth me.—Phil. 4 : 13. 
September 12. 
it. Close of Paul’s Third Missionary Journey. Acts 21 : 1-17. 
Commit verses 13, 14. 
@olden Text: The will of the Lord be done.—Acts 2 2 14. 


September 19. 
12. Review. 
Golden Text: So mightily grew the word of God and prevailed.— 
Acts 19 : 20. 
September 26. 
13- Temperance Lesson. 1 Cor. 10 : 23-33. Commit verse 24. 
Golaen Jext; Let every one of us please his neighbor for his good to 
edification.—Romans ts : 2. 


FOURTH QUARTER 


Qctober 3. 

1. Paul a Prisoner—The Arrest. Acts 21:17 to 22:29. Print 
Acts 21 : 27-39. Commit verse 21 : 39. 

Golden Text ;: Thou therefore endure hardness, as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ.—2 Tim. 2 ;: 3. 

October 10. 

2. Paul a Prisoner—The Plot. Acts 22: 30 to 23:35. Print 
Acts 23: 11-24. Commit verse 11. 

Golden Text: 1 will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my fort- 
ress: my God; in him will I trust.—Psalm 91 : 2. 

October 17. 

3- Paul a Prisoner—Before Felix. Acts 24. Print Acts 24 : 10- 
27. Commit verses 25, 

Golden Texi: Herein do I exercise myself, to have always a con- 
science void vf offence toward God, and toward men.—Acts 24 : 16. 

October 24. 

4- Paul a Prisoner—Before Festus and Agrippa. Acts 25: 6- 
12; chapter 26. Print Acts 26 : 19-32. Commit verses 26 : 27-29. 

Golden Text.: I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that 
he is able to keep that which I have committed unto him against that 
day.—2 Tim. 1 : 12. 

October 31. 

5. Paul a Prisoner—The Voyage. Acts 27: 1-26. Print Acts 
27 : 13-26. Commit verses 22-24. 

Golden Text; Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in him; 
and he shall bring it to_pass.—Psalm 37 : 5. 

' November 7. , 

6. Paul a Prisoner—The Shipwreck. Acts 27:27 to 28: 10. 
Print 27 : 39 to 28 : ro, Commit verses 28 : 9, 10. 

Golden Text: The Lord redeemeth the soul of his servants; and 
none of them *<t trust in him shall be desolate.—Psalm 34 : 22. 

November 14. 

7: Paula Prisoner—iIn Rome. Acts 28: 11-31. Print Acts 28: 
11-24, 30, 3t. Commit verses 30, 31. 

Golden Text :.1am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for it is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth._—Romans 
1:16. 

November 21. 

8. Paal’s Story of his Life. » 2 Cor. 11:21 to 12:10. Print 
2 Cov. 11 : 22-28; 12; 1-10. Commit verses 24, 25. 

Golden Text-: He said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee: 
for my strength is made perfect in weakness.—2 Cor. 12: 9. 

November 28. 

9. Paul om Self-Denial—World’s Temperance Lesson. Ro- 
mans 14: 10-21. Commit verses rg, 20. 

Golden Text : It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor 
any thing whereby thy brother stumbleth.—Romans 14 : 21. 

December s. 

10. Paul on the Grace of Giving. 2 Cor. 8: 1-15. Commit 
verse 9. 

Golden Text: Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
said, It is more blessed to give than to receive.—Acts 20 : 35. 

December 12. 

tt. Paul’s Last Words. 2 Tim. 4: 1-18. Print 2 Tim. 4: 1-8, 
16-18. ‘Commit verses 6-8. 

Golden Text: For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.—Philip- 
pians 1 : 21. 
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December 19. 
12. Review. 


Golden Text: 1 have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith.—2 Tim 4 : 7. 
December 26. 
13. The Birth of Christ. Matt. 2: 1-12. Commit verses 11, 12. 
olden Text; And thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.— Matt. x : 21. 





With the New Books 





Outlines of Biblical History and Literature.— 
The ninth volume of the series edited by Profes- 
sors Sanders and Kent under the title ‘‘ The His- 
torical Series for Bible Students” concludes the 
series, as it covers the ground advertised for the tenth 
volume as well as for the ninth. The literature with 
which it deals consists of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the Apocrypha, and some of the other pre- 
Christian writings. The view which it takes of the 
literature and the history is that of the critical theories 
presented in the voluminous writings of the authors 
and of Doctors Kent, McFadyen, Bacon and others of 
like type. It furnishes an outline of points to be re- 
membered, illustrative tables, and directions for 
reading, designed for the guidance of a student in 
the perusal of these voluminous writings, and so in 
the study of the Scriptures from the point of view 
which the writings present. It is for this purpose a 
compact and well devised manual. (Outlines for the 
Study of Biblical History and Literature. By 
Frank Knight Sanders, Ph.D., D.D., and Henry 
Thatcher Fowler, Ph.D. $1.25 net; postage 12 cents.) 


Israel’s Laws and Legal Precedents.-—-The fourth 
volume of ‘‘ The Student’s Old Testament,” by Dr. 
Charles Foster Kent of Yale University, presents the 
view which he takes of the records (mainly the Penta- 
teuch) that contain the laws of Israel. Then he 
gives a reprint of the laws, elaborately classified by 
subjects in a scheme of hisown. The text is modi- 
fied from that of our familiar versions, a notable 
characteristic being its mingling of old English and 
modern English. The treatment is based on what 
is commonly described as the Wellhausen critical 
theory. That is to say, it starts by rejecting as un- 
true all biblical statements that say or imply that 
Moses had something to do with the writing of the 
Pentateuch or of any of its contents, and then, from 
the remainder of the evidence in the case, it con- 
structs a theory assigning the writing of the various 
aw of the legislation to. dates ranging from 800 

. C. to 300 B. C. Those who wish to study this 
theory will here find an admirable presentation of it. 
Persons who have occasion to look up the Old Testa- 
ment legislation on particular subjects may find Dr. 
Kent’s classified exhibit an exceedingly convenient 
piece of apparatus. The work is abundantly anno- 
tated, and many of the notes are interesting and val- 
uable. Especially interesting are those parts of the 
text and of the notes which point out the relations 
between the Israelitish legislation and the code of 
Hammurabi. —' Lawsand Legal Precedents. 
By Charles Foster Kent. Scribner. $2.75, net; 
postage, 17 cents.) 


The Analyzed Bible.—A treatment of the Bible by 
a man of large intelligence which utterly ignores all 
the current questions of literary criticism is phe- 
nomenal; but it may for that very reason be peculi- 
arly adapted to the needs of our ultracritical genera- 
tion. The first volume of Dr. G. Campbell Morgan's 
‘*The Analyzed Bible’’ contains an introduction and 
seventeen short chapters, each chapter presenting a 
general view of one of the narrative books of the Old 
Testament. There is a tabulated analysis of each 
book, and a clear, simple sketch in explanation of the 
analysis. Save at afew exceptional points the an- 
alysis is not based on the literary structure; it isa 
classification of the ethical and theological teachings 
of the book, as Dr. Morgan understands these. The 
inspiration of the book is taken for granted. No 
questions are raised as to the historical truth or the 
literary setting of its contents. Chronology and 
geography and archeology are alike conspicuous by 
their absence. Here are certain pieces of literature, 
existing providentially in the form in which I find 
them, divinely intended for my spiritual sustenance, 
and for my guidance in life. What I have to do is to 
assimilate their contents, and pass them on, and put 
in practise the lessons they teach. 

If this were the only existing treatment of the 
Scriptures it would be very incomplete. But as a 
form of treatment having its own field to occupy it 
deserves wide recognition. By attention to the lit- 
erary form one might make an analysis much better 
in itself than the one which Dr. Morgan has made; 
but his tabulations areadapted for fixing in mind the 
religious contents of the books. They are not merely 
mechanical and goody-goody work, but are thought- 
ful;‘and show a strong grasp. ‘A wide use of Dr. 
Morgan's method would result in a great increase in 
Scripture knowledge, and would not lessen any one’s 
interest in other forms of Bible study. (Zhe Ana- 
lyzed. Bible. « Volume I: Genesis-Esther. .By G. 
Campbell Morgan. Revell. $1, net; postage, 10 
cents. ) 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 30 (x Sam. 26) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





Q Why don’t Sun- 
day-school teach- 
ers read more 
books about their 
work? Have you 
ever thought it out? 
Why don’t you read 
books—if you're in the 
Sunday-school work ? 

« 

@ Is it because you don't 
know what to read or 
where to get it > 

: « 

@ There’s a cure for 
that. Put the right book 
in your Sunday-school 
library—then see that it 
doesn’t stay there. Get 
it moving. Read it your- 
self; talk about it; ask 
another teacher if he has 
read it; talk about it in 
teachers -meeting; tell the 
superintendent and pastor 
about it. One teacher, 
enthusiastic to the bub- 
bling-over point, can get 


it started. 
% 


@ And once the thing is 
started, look out for bet- 


ter work ! 
> 4 


Q The right books? 
That’s where we can 
help. Tell us how 
many teachers you have, 
the kind of a commu- 
nity you are in, whether 
country, city, or village, 
and how much money 
you can spend to start 
a workers library,— 
whether one dollar, or 
three, or five, or ten. 
We'll give you some 
valuable suggestions. 
The Sunday School 
Times Company, 1031 
Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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| - Summer Hints 





Pastors’ Vacations—When ? 


HE two summer months of July and 
August are deemed the proper time 
for recuperation. It is during this 

period that it is considered well and even 
necessary for those who can, to leave city or 
town and seek comforts elsewhere. And 
this feeling has grown so general that even 
ministers of the gospel submit to it, and 
rarely, if ever, question the propriety of it. 

Now, should pastors take vacations during 
these months? And further, can the ehurch 
afford to part with their services during these 
two months as much as she can at some 
other time of the year? These are not idle 
questions. Many a soul has been pondering 
them, 

The church, generally speaking, seems to 
be at its lowest ebb during the summer time. 
Weather conditions interfere perceptibly with 
the interest of the members. In all reason, 
this interference in the minus direction should 
be met and overcome. To do this, an inter- 
est must be created sufficient to take the 
thoughts away from the heat. There is a 
way of doing this. Actual experiment has 
proved it, and will always do so, It is to 
have in the pulpit and the parsonage a man 
of God who loves his work and values his 
privileges ; a man who is awake and can in- 
spire by his enthusiasm ; sucha man as shall 
be suggested alittle later. Not aman whom 
no congregation will call,—in reality ‘‘ out 
of the ‘running,’’—foisted upon a church 
during the summer time until the ‘‘ dear 
pastor returns renewed in body, mind, and 
spirit.’’ 

It is exceedingly sad to think of the cus- 
tom of getting mediocre supplies at the time 
when the weather is most against the people. 
Instead of ovecoming difficulties, the diffi- 
culty is increased, and ihe poor people who 
must stay at home,—those who most need 
sympathy and inspiration,—are called upon 
to carry the heaviest burdens, ; 

It is submitted that most of the members 
of our churches are working men and women 
who have, as a rule, about two weeks as the 
extent of their vacations. ‘The simple con- 
sideration of this fact means that most of the 
members are at home for more than half of 
the summer. That being so, should condi- 
tions be permitted to exist which stifle inter- 
est in religious services and work? Inshort, 
should the members be almost forgotten by 
the pastor, and their needs slighted ? Should 
a minister of the gospel be willing, or negli- 
gent enough, to leave his church, conscious 

at the ‘person who is to take his place is 
one whom he himself would grow weary of 
listening to during the heat of summer, and 
one who probably has been chosen because 
the trustees are mindful that the expenditures 
during this season of the year must be kept 
as low, as possible? Again, let it be said 
that these are not idle questions, 

It is not denied that most ministers work 
hard, There is not a harder worker than a 
faithful pastor. It is not denied that vaca- 
tions are as necessary and as helpful to him 
as to any other person, But should the 
faithful pastor leave his church during the 
summer months of July and August? 

The writer, from his observation of condi- 
tions in the city of Philadelphia during the 
past few years, has no hesitancy in stating 
that it would improve conditions exceedingly 
if pastors would occupy their own pulpits 
throughout the summer. 

The ministry is pre-eminently a calling en- 
tailing the sacrifice of self. And if it is 
honestly and profoundly considered to be 
such, why not some evidence of sacrifice at 
a time when it would count for so much ? 

But it is suggested that there is a way out 
of the difficulty,—a way, too, which does not 
deprive the pastor of his needed rest. In- 
stead of his leaving the city or town in July 
or August, let him consider the morith of 
June as his special time. This month is not 
burdened with summer’s heat. Weather 
conditions are not minus in their effect upon 
the interest of the members. That is some- 
thing to note. And again, the days of June 
are the beautiful, suggestive days, and are 
also the long, long days. Such days can 
mean abundantly more for upbuilding the 
body of a man in need than the warm days 
of the succeeding months. 

Think of it! a good rest in June would 





for the Pastor . 








renew the pastor, and make him fresh and 
full of inspiration for his flock. And during 
the two months of heat he would become 
the very leader they needed, just the one 
who would be present to sympathize with 
those who must work during the heat, and 
who need God and his message well-told, 
just as much then as in the cooler months.— 
John Morris Dredger, Jr., Philadelphia. 


© 
The Christian’s Ladder 


An object-lesson with a real ladder 


gs briefly tell the story of Jacob’s need 
and God’s love (Gen. 28 : 10-17). 
The two sides of the ladder are thus 
given: 

The Need of Jacob arose to God, and the 
Love of God came down to Jacob. Those 
are ever the two things necessary for commu- 
nion between God and us, 

With these two things, our Need and 
God’s Love, there is ever a ladder from us 
to God. 

There are six rungs to this ladder. 

1. Confession is the first. It is the 
acknowledging of our sin and of our weak- 
ness, 

2. Hunger, the desire for better things. 
(Refer here to the ‘* Beatitude.’’) 

3. Repentance—sorrow for sin and giv- 
ing up,—putting away,—the sin. 

4. Imitation—doing as far as we can the 
things Jesus did, not only or so much in the 
actual things, but in the spirit of Jesus. 

5. Submission—listening to God and 
obeying him. Letting him be truly our 
Lord, our Master, our King. 

6. Trust—keeping on in obedience, in 
the faith, the confidence that God will help 
us to the end. 

Then having these six rungs, we find the 
six initial letters spell Christ. Jesus is the 


” 403 


ladder by which each one of us reaches God 
and heaven. He knew our Need, and in 


| Love he came down from heaven to lead us 


to God. 

For this sermon I had a small ladder made. 
It was 3 feet tall, 24 inches wide at the base, 
and 20 inches wide at the top. The cleats 
were neatly nailed on. It was very in- 
expensive, I had pieces of cardboard 
(white) 3 inches wide and 20 inches long 
with the words Need and Love printed 
with a brush. I put these on the sides of the 
ladder, using thumb-tacks to fasten them. 
Six other pieces of cardboard, 20 inches long 
and § inches wide, were inscribed in the 
same way with the words, ‘‘confession,’’ 
*hunger,’’ etc. Care should be taken in 
the alignment that the word Christ may be 
in good line. These were hung to the cleats 
by snap-hooks I got at a bookstore, such as 
are used to hang up unframed pictures, etc. 
I put up each card as I began to speak of 
the particular topic, beginning, of course, at 
the bottom, as one does in ascending a lad- 
der. This kept the interest by appealing to 
curiosity. The initial letters might be in 
red, while the others are in black, thus 
making the word Christ stand out more 
prominently, 

I have used this before two different con- 
gregations of children, Both times the boys 
and girls listened most intently, and followed 
me most carefully and remembered the points 
I made.— 7he Rev. Frederick W. Fuess, 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
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Convention Calendar 


Wisconsit, at Williams Bay, Lake 
Geneva Sunday-school Associ- 


ONNR GAMP . 6.2 %.'e > Aug. 15 to Sept. § 
Pennsylvania, at Collegeville, Summer 
Assembly ......... August 90-90 


Pennsylvania, Episcopal Summer 

School, at Pocono Pines . . August 23-29 
Colorado, at Fort Collins . . . September 1-3 
Arizona, at Prescott . . . . September 12, 13 
England, at Liverpool, National 

Convention... ..... . «October 3-8 
Massachusetts, at Worcester. . . October 6-8 
Kentucky, at Newport. . ... . October 8-11 
Rhode Island, at Providence . . October 13, 14 








Exhaustion 
Made Worse by Coffee Drinking 


There’s a delusion about coffee which 
many persons, not necessarily chemists 
only, are fast finding out. 

That exhaustion from long hours of 
hard mental or physical work is increased 
by the reaction of coffee, rather than re- 
lieved, is a well-known fact. A promi- 
nent music professor found the true 
state of the coffee evil, and also the 
remedy. His wife tells his experience: 

‘For over thirty years my husband 
taught music six days a week and twelve 
to fourteen hours a day. None too ro- 
bust, such constant work made a drain 
on his strength so that he was often 
quite exhausted by Saturday night. 

‘*He formed the habit of drinking 
strong coffee regularly with his meals. 
Occasionally, when he did not have his 
coffee, he would suffer from headache, 
nervousness and weakness. This 
alarmed him, and me also, for we feared 
he was becoming a slave to coffee. 

‘* About that time we heard of Postum, 
and decided to try it. At first we did 
not like it, but soon learned it should be 
boiled fifteen minutes after boiling com- 
mences, and then, when served hot with 
cream and a little sugar, it was a drink 
fit for kings. 

‘*My husband found he was gaining 
in weight while using Postum. e was 
rid of constipation, his headache dis- 
appeared, and his nerves became strong. 

‘* Now at 61 he is still able to work at 
teaching, selling instruments or super- 
intending the farm, and can out-work 
many younger men. 

‘*He has never gone back to coffee, 
and says he never will. Recommending 
Postum to others is one of his hobbies. 
We are happy to say all our children 
drink Postum, and are fond of it.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1 .0O copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies jicnai will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 21 War- 
wick Lane, London, E. C., will receive yearly or half- 

yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia te the subscribers. 

r. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
The Sunday School Times Company. 





The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 


Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This ean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
rether. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread ‘of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 



























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 

Stewart Hartshorn on label. 

Get ‘* Improved,’’ no tacks required 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 





Almost a Shadow 
Gained 20 Ibs. on Grape-Nuts 





There's a wonderful difference between 
a food which merely tastes good and | 
one which builds up strength and good, 
healthy flesh. 

It makes no difference how much we 
eat unless we can digest it. It is not | 
really food to the system until it is ab- 
sorbed. A York state woman says: 

‘‘I had been a sufferer for ten years 
with stomach and liver trouble, and had 
got so bad that the least bit of food such 
as I then knew would give me untold 
misery for hours after eating. 

‘‘I lost flesh until I was almost a 
shadow of my original self, and my 
friends were quite alarmed about me. 

‘‘ First I dropped coffee and used 
Postum, then began to use Grape-Nuts, 
although I had little faith it would do 
me any good, 

‘* But I continued to use the food, and 
have gained twenty pounds in. weight, 
and feel like another person in every 
way. I feel as if life had truly begun 
anew for me. 

‘I can eat anything I like now in 
moderation; suffer no ill effects; be on 
my feet from morning until night. 
Whereas a year ago they had to send 
me away from home for rest while others 
cleaned house for me, this spring I have 
been able to do it myself all alone. 

‘*My breakfast is simply Grape-Nuts 
with cream and a cup of Tastee. with 
sometimes an egg and a piece of toast, 
but generally only Grape-Nuts and 
Postum. And I can work until noon 
and not feel as tired as one hour’s work 
would have made me a year ago.” 
‘*There’s a Reason.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


Creek, <<" Read, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” * pees. 
Ever vase the above letter? A new 


one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, August 30, 1908. Foreign 
Missions ; Cyrus Hamlin and mis- 
sions in Turkey (1 Cor. 9 : 13-23). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


athe “a God's glory (Psa. 96: 
-10). 

TUES. —Building waste 

WED.—Watchmen of Zion (Isa. 62 : 6-12). 

THURS.— Be strong (Hag. 2 : 4-7). 

FRI.—Converting one (Jas. 5 : 19, 20). 

SAT.-—The eran) and the Church (Rev. 22: 
16, 17 


fey (Isa. 52 : 1-9). 











wre a brief sketch of Cyrus Hamlin’s early 
e. 


Tell of the Christian schools of Turkey. 


Tell some of the best stories of Cyrus Ham- 
lin's life in Turkey. 


YRUS HAMLIN was born on a farm 
at Waterford, Maine, on January 5, 
1811. He came of rugged stock. 
The blood in his veins had come down from 
ancestors who had suffered persecution and 
one of them martyrdom. His grandfather 
and three sons had fought in the Revolution- 
ary War from first tolast. His grandfather was 
an independent old character and named 
four of his boys Africanus, Americus, Asia- 
ticus and Europus. Having no more such 
grand names for the next two, who were 
twins, he called them Hannibal and Cyrus. 
Cyrus was the father of Hannibal Hamlin, 
twice Vice President of the United States, 
and Hannibal was the father of Cyrus Ham- 
lin, missionary. 
% 

His father died when he was a little boy, 
and he and his brother and mother worked 
the farm. He learned as a boy what indus- 
try and economy meant. Asa small boy he 
became interested in missions, One day 
his mother gave him some money with which 
to enjoy himself at the annual muster day of 
the militia. She said that as he was going by 
the house of the missionary collecter, he 
might leave one of his pennies there. As he 
went on his way, however, the little boy 
feit that one penny was a rather mean pro- 





portion, and he debated with himself as he 
trudged along the road, each stage in the de- 
| bate ending with the ‘addition of another 
| penny to the amount he intended to give for 
missions, The argument was a very trying 
one, however, and the tempter was strong. 
The little boy was stronger still, however, 
and when he came to the collection box he 
dumped all his pennies in and went on his 
way, fasting all day in consequence. 


| 
| 


% 

He studied at Bridgeton Academy, and then 
at Bowdoin College and at Bangor Theologi- 
cal Seminary, partly working his own way 
and partly assisted by Dr. Payson’s church, 
which he joined when he was fourteen years 
of age, having gone to Portland to learn the 
trade ofasilversmith, He fearlessly expressed 
and maintained his own independent princi- 
ples in college and got himself well hated by 
those whose principles he condemned, and 
all his life long he was accustomed to do 
what he believed to be right and was not to 
be terrified by the consequences. 


He reached Constantinople in January, 
1839, .as a missionary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. His 
practical sense set him to work at once in 
the most practical ways. Wherever he saw 
any one whom he could reach, of whatever 
nationality, he sought to reach him. A poor 
American sailor whom he found once lying 
in the open air against a wall, sick of cholera, 
was taken up by him and saved, body and 
soul, 

bf 

Dr. Hamlin’s great work was in starting 
the Bebek Seminary and developing it into 
Robert College. The Turks objected to the 
building of the college on the splendid site se- 
lected by Dr. Hamlin. Fortunately, Ad- 
miral Farragut, with his fleet of war vessels, 
came to Constantinople about that time and 
Dr. Hamlin interested him, so that, in a 
quiet way, he asked the various Turkish offi- 
cials whom he met why it was that this 
Dr. Hamlin’s college could not be built. 





|The Turks began to wonder whether the 
admiral had come with his war vessels for 
this very purpose, and at once gave the in- 
defatigable missionary an imperial decree, 
authorizing him to go forward. 


Some of Dr. Hamlin’s best work was 
done during the Crimean War, when he es- 
tablished a bakery to furnish good bread to 
the soldiers in the hospitals and a great laun- 
dry with washing machines, which he had in- 
vented to clean the filthy clothing of the 
soldiers, When cholera broke out, he pre- 
pared a medicine which was most successful, 
All the money which was earned in these 
ways was devoted to Christian purposes-—to 
building churches and helping the work. 


No difficulties were too great for Cyrus 
Hamlin to overcome. Sooner or later he 
found a way. Time after time, when the 
Turks hindered his college project, he re- 
opened the question until once the Grand 
Vizier Aali Pasha said in despair, ‘‘ Will 
this Mr, Hamlin never die and let me alone ?’’ 
In 1875, Dr. Hamlin resigned the Presidency 
of the college and returned to America. For 
twenty-five years, however, he was busily at 
work here as Professor of Theology in Ban- 
gor Seminary, President of Middlebury 
College, and Professor in Hartford Seminary. 
On August 8, 1900, after more than a half 
century of active, tireless work, Dr. Hamlin 


DAY 


RALLY SERVICES 


The Standard Bearers 
The Bugle Cail 


The above two and others sent to any address on 
receipt of ten cents. 


The Bible School Hymnal 


Schools purchasing, ous new song. Rs a will not need 
special services for Rally Day as it contains a num- 
ber of good songs suitable for that occasion. 

If interested write for our great trial offer, whereby 
your school can tést the book two months at our 
expense. 

Price, gee binding, - 4 per hundred. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH co. 
tag — yee . 57 vel St., 


RALLY DAY SERVICES 


Two superior Rally Day services for the Sunday- 
school, by Adam Geibel and other writers 


“¢HARVEST TREASURES” 
“AUTUMN LEAVES ” 
Five cents a copy, postpaid, and $4.00 per hundred, 
not prepaid. rite for free sample copy to-day. 


Adam Geibel Music Company 16,4;<* Ss: 


Ph iladeiphia 


HALLOWED AYMNS 


loaned L L or O' » Union, and Special Meetings. 
The BIGLOW & MAIN Co., New York or Chicago 


THE GORDON SCHOOL 


Boston, Mass. Under care Newton Theological In- 
stitute. Offers free te young men and women, all de- 
nominations, two years’ course. ioe faculty. ‘lerm 
Address Rev. W. B. Boggs, Dean. 
D®95EE COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. C. 

urton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 




















opens October 14. 








(Lesson for Aug. 30) AUGUST 15, 1908 





6% worténees 12 


OFFER A SAFE AND DesiRABLE MEDIUM OF 


INVESTMENT 


Not affected by stock panics or financial 
stringency. Income sure. 
ges never exceed one-third 

oma valuation of properties. 

Every farm examined s ‘our salaried 
inspectors 

Interest “collected and remitted without 
expense to investors. 

r » the rich and wonderful 


NEW STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Write for list and information. 


























The Jefferson Trust Co., MesiEsTER. 
AGENTS New Prorosition 
HIS, OOES IT, 

















“A Single Dose Relieves” 


Sour Stomach, Nausea. 
Warranted free from harmful 
drugs. 

**Tastes Like Soda Water.’’ 
50c. & $1 at druggists or by mail, 
THE TARRANT CO. 
44 Hudson St., New York 





Successfully Used 
a 4 4 Yeass. 








LYMYER 
CHURCH Nee TTALOgUn 
- $7! TELLS WEY. 


io Cinolanatl Bell F Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Please ae this paper 


THE GREAT CHURCH L | G H T 


For eiectriz, gas, or oil. Send 
dimensions, cols of Light and 
. P. Frink, ss1 Pearl St., New York, 


estimate free. 

















Classified Advertising 











Financial 


s+ PER CENT guaranteed investment secured by 
$2,000,000.00 assets. Over half million dollars 
aid investors during past 12 years. Write for book- 
et. ew York Realty Owners Co., Suite 500, 489 
Fidth Avenue, New York. 


Post Cards 


SET. OF TEN BEAUTIFULLY COLORED POST 
Cards of Palestine, postpaid, 25 cents. Just the 
thing to send-your Sunday- -school class or as a Rally 
Day Souvenir. Per hundred, $2.00. 
ALBERT M. Witson, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pictures 


SEND FIVE CENTS for catalog of Tissot Pictures. 

A complete list of 240 subjects, containing two 

ey pictures, easily detached. The Sunday School 
Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














“Praise the Lord” 


RALLY DAY 


i. Heidelberg Press 





DIFFERENT 
ITEMS 


216 N. 15th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Send I5c. 














Faculty of thirty experienced teachers. 


commodations. 


ienced 
Terms moderate. 


WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(amy M. MH. REA: 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA, 


Classical course and unusual ad- 
vanta es in music department. 
sidings. ment. Good ac- 


Department. Fa equi 
» Ph.D., .. OD liege Avenue. 











The Cure for 


Milton S. Littlefield, 


boys and girls. 





Restless Boys 


Is not to make them sit still, even if you could. Turn 
their restlessness into activity. Give them something 
to do—at home and during the lesson period, too. 

‘‘ Hand-work in the Sunday-school,” by the Rev. 
is the new book which tells 
about note-book making, and sand-tray work and 
pulp and clay modeling to be done by Suxday-school 
Illustrated very fully. Some sam- 
ples of the outline maps used in the work will be sent 
free with a mail order for the book. $1.00, postpaid. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031’ Walnut. St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








